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Who's Working for You... 


é am WHITE HOUSE Conference on Aging, held 
last January, was preceded by many meetings 
on local and state levels. All told, many thousands 


of people devoted time and energy to making these 



































meetings a success. 

Many of the recommendations coming out of the 
White House Conference will act as the bases for the 
Congress and President to consider in terms of future 
legislation. 

It has been my thought that you would be inter- 
ested in some of the people who are working so dili- 
gently to bring about the awareness of the problems 
of older people. 

So this month we will not only tell you some of 
the recommendations of the White House Conference, 
but we will begin a new monthly feature: “‘Who’s 
Working for You in the Field of Aging.” 

There are many outstanding people...some in 
industry, unions, government, private organizations 
and universities. We are pleased to begin this series 
with Mrs. Geneva Mathiasen, Executive Secretary of 
the National Council on the Aging. And over the 
months ahead we will tell you of the work of other 


distinguished workers in this field. 
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you can fight it. This article tells you how... 


By LEONARD W. ASCHER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Economics and Business 


VERYBODY KNOWS that we have had a 

substantial and continuing inflation in 
prices of the goods and services we buy. But few 
have had the opportunity to look behind the sur- 
face to see how inflation is changing, or how 
those changes will affect them. 

Inflation has been slowing down, but its im- 
pact has shifted. Where once it hit most people, 
and hit them hard while it was moving fast, it 
now has slowed down and narrowed down to 
those on fixed incomes. 

A chart of consumers prices from 1913 to the 
the all-time high point in 1960 shows how the 
pace of inflation has varied from time to time. 
Notice the sharp World War II inflation, and the 
creeping post-war inflation. 

This chart is a special type commonly used by 
Statisticians because it brings out percentage 
rates of change. On it a straight line represents 
a constant percentage rate of growth, like com- 
pound interest. The line through the figures for 
the last decade shows a constant rise of about 
two per cent per year, while the wartime rate of 
increase was seven per cent. Remember that 
such inflation, like compound interest, piles in- 
crease on top of increase. 

Rise in prices, of course, means our dollars 
will buy less and less of the increasingly- 
expensive commodities. If we chart the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, using the three year 
period, 1947-49 as our starting point, when a 
dollar would buy a dollar’s worth of goods, we 
find that in 1960 it would buy only eighty cents 
worth. Following the projected line, in 1982 we 
find our dollar shrunk to fifty cents. 





Inflation may hit you hard, but there are ways 


‘How to Keep Ahead of It 


Not all prices, however, have changed in the 
same way. Some have soared, some have risen 
gently, while others have increased hardly at all. 
If the things we buy have skyrocketed, we suffer 
heavily from their inflation; but if things we 
purchase have not risen much, we may come 
through relatively unscathed. Unfortunately, re- 
tired people need those goods and services which 
have risen most in cost. 

A young family will be heavy consumers of 
apparel, house-furnishings, food, personal care, 
and rent. With the exception of the last, these 
items are the ones least inflated in price. On the 
other hand, retired people are generally light 
eaters, infrequent purchasers of house furnish- 
ings, and moderate buyers of apparel, hence un- 
likely to operate in bargain areas. 

Although many retired people own their own 
homes, and hence are not vulnerable to rent in- 
crease, they do pay higher taxes and costs of 
repair. Public transportation, heavily patronized 
by older people, has doubled in cost in the past 
decade. Medical care has risen 58 per cent, but 
it is of better quality. 

In 1960, the Department of Labor published 
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a new budget for a retired couple, superseding 
a budget originally issued in 1950. Where the 
average cost of retirement living at a modest 
level was $1,788 in late 1950, the cost in autumn 
of 1959 had risen to $3,041 —an increase of 70 
per cent. 

Part of the increase, however, was due to 
changes in the list of things a retired couple 
buys, reflecting the generally-rising living stand- 
ards of the American people. 

Part—at least 23 per cent—was due to price 
rise. In any case, retirement income had to rise 
proportionately to maintain standards of living. 
A couple who retired on $1,788 in 1950 needed 
$2,200 in 1959 to buy the same goods and serv- 
ices. Therefore, they had to find $412 more just 
to keep even. Last year they needed about $425 
more in income. For the entire 1950-59 decade, 
extra income needed to cover rising costs 
amounted to around $1,350. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Although the diagnosis is clear, and the tem- 
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perature associated with the illness is high, the 
urgent question is what cure is available? That 
is, what can be done about rising prices? 

There is, unfortunately, no sure way to protect 
income against inflation. The best solution is to 
eliminate inflation. This is difficult but not im- 
possible. Conditions today are less inflationary 
than before. Excess productive capacity exists in 
most fields, bringing competition and restraint 
on price rise. 

More people are aware of the problem, and 
their congressional representatives understand 
their sentiments. Business profits have felt the 
bite of rising costs and management has resisted 
further rise in wages and other expenses. 

Consumers are more price conscious, and seek 
out discount houses and other bargain markets. 
Banks and credit have expanded to the point 
where further supply of credit dollars will come 
slowly. In short, the situation is far from hope- 
less. 

Home ownership offers protection from infla- 
tion as well as other benefits. A homeowner has 
to pay taxes and insurance and repairs, but 


CHART 3—Changes in Cost of Consumer Goods and Services 
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otherwise has little cash expense. He pays no 
income tax on the benefits. Had the homeowner 
invested in securities, using the income to pay 
rent, he would first have to pay income tax on 
his interest or dividends, and would then pay 
rent at inflated rates (up 42.8 per cent since 
1947) from what is left. 

A home bought in 1947 has more than doubled 
in value, outrunning inflation, so that a home- 
owner who sells now reaps a significant gain. 
Such gain, furthermore, is subject to capital 
gains tax at reduced rates, although sellers 
should seek complete tax avoidance by tax-free 
trades or by reinvesting the sale proceeds with- 
in a year in a new home. Such transactions 
escape tax provided the new property costs at 
least as much as the property traded or sold. 
Some homes have subsistence features, such as 
orchards or gardens, that offset inflation, though 
the “little farm in the country” is definitely not 
for everyone. On the unfavorable side, a home 
hastily bought, or bought at excessive price, may 
bring only grief, and no protection against in- 
flation. 





Common stock ownership has offered good 
protection against rising living costs for many 
people. Both stock prices and dividend income 
have risen as prices have risen. A word of warn- 
ing is in order. Informed investment experts in- 
sist that common stocks are not infallible shields 
against inflation. Note that those who bought 
stocks in 1959 had little gain to offset inflation. 
More important is the selection of the right 
stocks for appreciation. Many issues are sub- 
stantially below their previous highs, their own- 
ers have lost instead of gained, with inflation 
and market decline both taking toll. 

Investment funds often are offered as havens 
against inflationary storms, and some have been 
excellent in fulfilling their promise. Many funds, 
however, have not kept pace with the stock mar- 
ket. There usually is a heavy sales commission 
to buy fund shares. The money that is left after 
charges is invested in a diversified list of securi- 
ties for capital gains and/or income, and a regu- 
lar management fee, usually at least one-half of 
one per cent of principal, is taken. 

Suppose you do buy a fund, paying $10,000 
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plus $800 “load.” If your fund yields 4 per cent, 
it will earn $400 income on your money. The an- 
nual management fee will have to be paid out 
of that $400, and most management fees are at 
least one-half of one per cent of principal value, 
so deduct $50 from the $400 to leave $350 which 
is distributed to you. This works out to a return 
of only 3.24 per cent on your original commit- 
ment of $10,800. Well-managed funds may be 
well worth their charges because of successful 
selection of growth stocks, but not all funds 
have realized their goals. 

You, the buyer, still have to pick the right fund 
or you may find yourself holding a portfolio of 
low-yield, speculative stocks. Finally, there is 
still the outside chance that funds — like common 
stocks —may tumble with a stock market break, 
and the market certainly is high today, perhaps 
fully inflated. 

Although investment is risky, subject to in- 
flation, or market decline, it nevertheless is re- 
warding if certain rules are followed. The in- 
vestor must learn his trade, a task that most of 
us find most interesting. Once skill has been de- 
veloped in selecting investments, an investor 
can diversify, using real estate, stocks, bonds, 
and fixed pension income to prepare a financial 
program that will maximize returns, minimize 
risk, and leave the individual free for other im- 
portant aspects of living. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON 
INFLATION 


1. Impact of Inflation on Retired Persons (Back- 
ground Paper). White House Conference on 
Aging. January, 1961. 

2. “The BLS Interim Budget for a Retired 
Couple,” Monthly Labor Review, November, 
1960, pp. 1141-57. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON 


INVESTMENTS 
1. Louis Engel. How to Buy Stocks. Bantam Books. 


N.Y. 35¢. 
An excellent introduction to securities and 
the language and practices of the investment 
field. 

. Carlos S. Mundt. Easy-to-Use Guide to Success- 


ful Investment. Grosset & Dunlap, N.Y. 1961. 
$1.95. 

Emphasizes problems of investment and pro- 
grams for their solution. The chapter on 
financial planning for retirement is particu- 
larly pertinent. 


. Investment Trusts and Funds. Published annual- 


ly by the American Institute for Economic 
Research, a non-profit organization, Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts. $1.00 

Discusses types of funds and their character- 
istics, and reports on latest performance of 
each leading fund. 


. Forbes, Business and Finance. Fifth Avenue, 


N.Y. $7.50 per year. 

A biweekly magazine covering national, in- 
dustry, and individual corporate develop- 
ments. The commentators are first rate. 


. Financial World. Guenther Publishing Corpo- 


ration. 17 Battery Place, N.Y. 4. Weekly, $20 
per year. 

Presents analyses of particular companies as 
well as general economic and financial news. 
Notable for its supplement “Stock Facto- 
graphs,” a reference manual. 


. Wall Street Journal. Broad Street, N.Y. $24 per 


year. 
A daily financial newspaper of exceptional 
quality. 


. Investment services: 


a. United Business Service, 210 Newbury 
Boston 16. 
This largest of the services offers a weekly 
letter with lists of stocks for different in- 
vestment needs, and with suggestions for 
additions or deletions as conditions change. 
b. Standard and Poor’s Corporation, 345 
Hudson Street, N.Y. 14. 
Offers Poor’s Investment Service and The 
Outlook, to aid selection and supervision of 
investment portfolios. 
ce. Moody’s Stock Survey, 99 Church Street, 
De ae B 
A weekly letter providing advice in select- 
ing and managing securities investments. 
d. Value Line. Arnold Bernhard & Co. 5 East 
A4Ath Street, N.Y. 17. 
Outstanding for the quantity and compre- 
hensiveness of its factual materials. 


Note: The above services, four of many high- 
quality services available, are expensive 
($65-$144 per year), but well worth the 
price to those with suvstantial portfolios or 
with unusual interest in securities. Larger 
libraries may have one or more available. 
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You don't need expensive equip- 
ment or technical knowledge to take 


pictures of flowers. Here’s how... 


¢sOTNHE FLOWERS THAT bloom in the 

spring” have much to do with the case as 
far as this story is concerned. At one time or 
another you must have looked with great pleas- 
ure at the delicate and vividly colored spring 
flowers and wondered whether their fleeting 
beauty could be preserved in some way and en- 
joyed over a long period of time. 

You can do this quite simply. Learn to take 
color slides of these short-lived beauties! It does 
not call for complicated or expensive equipment 
or even vast technical knowledge. On the other 
hand, it will be the basis for a new, rewarding 
hobby—one which you can share with your 
friends, neighbors and even larger groups of 
people, by projecting the beauty you capture on 
film. 

Another attractive aspect of this hobby is the 
opportunity it will give you to be outdoors — 
hiking through meadows and over hills and 
mountains. If you live in a mountain region you 
can prolong your enjoyment of the spring flow- 
ers even longer than just through the spring 
months — for in the mountains the spring flowers 
appear at higher and higher elevations at succes- 
Sive periods, well into the summer months. By 
that time you will have another challenge in the 
form of the fall flowers and the colors of the 
turning leaves in the trees. 

Or perhaps you are very proud of the flowers 
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you grow in your own garden, be they roses, 
irises, camellias, mums, or what-not! Why not 
increase your enjoyment of your gardening hob- 
by by capturing their beauty on color film for a 
permanent record? 





WHAT DO YOU NEED? 


What equipment will you need? The basic 
equipment, of course, is the camera. While good 
slides could be made with a box camera, it would 
make the task much easier if you had a camera 
with a variable focusing scale. You will then need 
to have a set of supplementary lenses such as the 
Kodak Portra 1+,2+,3-+. Depending upon the 
diameter of your camera lens, a set of these sup- 
plementary lenses will run between $3 and $10. 

Using them singly or in combinations you will 
be enabled to fill your slide completely, even with 
some of the smallest flowers. To attach these 
lenses to your camera lens you will need an 
adapter ring and a retaining ring. All of these 
are readily obtainable at your camera store. 

If your camera has a ground glass focusing 
screen you're all set, since you will be able to de- 
termine the exact focus that way. But if it does 
not, you can obtain at your camera store a focus- 
ing frame which will permit you to hold the 
camera at the proper distance from the flower 
for a sharply focused photograph. 

If you are reasonably handy with tools you can 
make the focusing frames yourself — it is not dif- 
ficult to do. Further on you will find a reference 






to where you will find instructions for making 
these frames. 

Since at times you will be shooting flowers in 
shady spots it would be helpful to make for your- 
self a simple reflector. All you need do is to ob- 
tain aluminum wrapping foil, such as is used for 
wrapping sandwiches and other foods. First 
crinkle the foil and without attempting to 
smooth it out attach it to a board of convenient 
size. Attaching a hinged leg to the back of this 
board will give you a flexible reflector. It can also 
serve as a windbreak. For such shooting you 
should use a cable release and a tripod. The lat- 
ter should be one which will permit you to use 
it close to the ground for low growing flowers. 


GETTING OFF TO A GOOD START 


There is some printed material which can help 
get you off to a good start. One of the best is a 
booklet which is available from the Eastman 
Kodak Company’s Sales Service Division, Roch- 
ester 4, New York. Write them and ask for a 
copy of “Kodak Notes on Flower Pictures in 
Color.” In addition to general information on 
photographing flowers the booklet offers instruc- 
tions for making the focusing frames mentioned 
above. 

Also helpful will be the inexpensive Pocket 
Book, ‘““The Pocket Guide to the Wildflowers” by 
Samuel Gottscho. It has a good chapter on the 
techniques of photographing wildflowers. If you 
want to go deeper into these technical aspects 
you will find a useful book in one of the ‘Modern 
Camera Guide Series” which is published by the 
Chilton Company of Philadelphia. It is ‘“Photo- 
graphing Your Flowers” by John P. and Mary A. 
Roche ($1.95). It can be obtained in most 
camera stores. 

It is quite likely that you will be bitten by the 
desire to know more about the wildflowers them- 
selves—how to recognize them, how to classify 
and name them, as well as a number of items 
which will add zest to the hobby. There are many 
excellent wildflower guides. Your own public 
library undoubtedly has some on hand. Two 
major publishing houses have very good “field 
guides” and “field books” on wildflowers. They 
are Houghton Mifflin and G. Putnam’s Sons. 


The pleasure and satisfaction you will get 
from this hobby will be well nigh endless. Cer- 
tainly it will be a fine and productive outlet for 
your creative instincts. So go to it! Here’s good 
shooting to you—have fun! 
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Here's a formula for safe, easy driving 


66 AD, AT YOUR age you really shouldn’t 
be driving. It’s not safe.” 

This is what my youngsters used to try and 
tell me. I’m in my late 60’s, and to listen to them 
talk you’d think I was beyond the age of reason. 

I always answer them with, “Buster, I was 
driving before you kids were crawling.” 
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And then I brag to them that Ruth and I have 
the world at our finger-tips, “There’s no stop- 
ping us. We hop into the car and go wherever we 
want, with no baby sitter problems, business 
worries, or time limits to stop the fun. And 
sometimes we push ‘ole Bessie up to 90!” 

Although I like to get those kids in an uproar 
—it’s good for them—Ruthie and I did some 
pretty serious thinking about how safe it was 
to be driving “at our age.” 

I don’t know whether my plain old common 
sense or my past job of insurance agent ac- 
counted for my caution, but I checked into our 
situation. 

Settling so many insurance claims, I had seen 
statistics indicating that the 65-year-old and 
over group is exceeded only by the 16 to 24-year- 
old group in traffic accidents. In other words, 
our age group is nearly as reckless as those 
crazy youngsters who go around corners on two 
wheels. This is an alarming fact, but it didn’t 
stop us from driving. 


“cc 


OUR SAFETY FORMULA 


We combined wisdom with our years. Sum- 


















medical check-ups, avoid fatigue, know and obey 
current traffic regulations, drive cautiously and 
under safest conditions, and keep ’ole Bessie in 
good shape. 

For our first step we decided to have physical 
examinations. Even though we’d always been in 
pretty healthy condition, there’s no getting 
around it —aging does bring changes to the body 
which could affect our driving. 

During the check-ups Dr. Addison told us it 
was very dangerous for a person to drive if he 
had high blood pressure, advanced heart disease, 
lesions of the nervous system or hardening of 
the arteries. 

In general we received a clean bill of health 
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but he advised us to have regular check-ups. The 
doctor explained everyone should have periodic 
examinations, but they were of exceptional value 
to older drivers. 


Dr. Addison also warned us of the use of 
drugs, including sedatives and stimulants, when 
driving. 

We then proceeded to our eye doctor. Dr. 
Jeffrey decided to change the lenses in my 
glasses, and prescribed new glasses for Ruth 
which were to be worn all the time, not just for 
reading, as she had been doing. This surprised 
us as we actually thought our eyesight was the 
same as it used to be. 

Dr. Jeffrey commented, “You’re very sensible 
people. If only more people, especially oldsters, 
would realize they should have their eyes ex- 
amined frequently, the accident rate would go 
down considerably. 

“It’s a very hard thing for the individual to 
determine if his eyesight is poor —he needs pro- 
fessional help. 








ming up our safety formula, we: have regular 












“And aging can cause gradual loss of color 
vision and loss of depth perception which can 
be quite hazardous in driving. Continue to have 
regular check-ups and everything should be fine. 
One more thing...don’t attempt driving until 
you’re accustomed to your new lenses.” 

Our medical examinations had given us the 
go-ahead, but we didn’t stop here. Ruth and I 
gave ourselves a check-up: Did we feel our re- 
flexes were quick enough to put on the brakes 
in case of an emergency? Was our co-ordination 
smooth and our strength adequate for any driv- 
ing problems we might meet? 

Ruth and I were able to answer yes to these 
questions, but in discussing them we decided on 
many rules and plans to follow. 


RELAX AND HAVE FUN 


We know that fatigue is one of the main 
causes of accidents. So we take it easy. Even 
though Ruth and I might feel as peppy and full 
of spunk as a 20-year-old, we know we shouldn’t 
take on the driving schedule he does. We’ve faced 
the fact that we tire quicker than the young 
folks. 

We never try to make hundreds of miles a day 
—that’s for people who make driving a burden. 
We’ve learned to relax and enjoy the scenery and 
people along our trip, not just at our destination. 

We make a stop for refueling, another for a 
coke, another for a sandwich, etc. By stopping 
frequently we refresh ourselves and give the car 
and tires a chance to cool off. 

And, by golly, we don’t rush into a place, 
gulp down a cup of coffee, and rush out. We 
sure can’t relax that way, and we can’t meet 
people either. You’d be surprised at all the color- 
ful and interesting people we’ve met just by not 
hurrying. 

In one little road-side cafe we met this fellow 
who said he was the direct descendent of King 
George and... well, that’s another story... 

In relaxing, it’s the little things that help. For 
instance, on long drives I was getting charley 
horses in my back because the seat was too soft. 
But I solved this problem by changing the seat 
adjustment every 60 miles or so. 

And Ruth used to have back strain and eye 
strain—she was sitting too far back and look- 
ing over the hood. So she sewed a back cushion 
to the seat which has relieved her quite a bit. 
I toss it out of the way when I take over. 

In doing away with worrying, we have made 
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our trips easy and untiresome. For example, we 
get out maps and plan our trips before we hit 
the road. (Maps have always confused me, Ruth 
is the expert.) In this way we have already de- 
cided which routes we’re going to take, and thus, 
can concentrate on careful driving. 

We don’t want, of course, to get so relaxed 
we don’t know what we’re doing. And these 
smooth highways can have a hypnotic effect 
—lull you to inattention. We take precaution 
against this by our frequent stops, and by keep- 
ing a window partially open at all times. The 
fresh air helps keep our wits about us. 


WATCH OUT FOR THE DARK 


According to statistics, night driving is four 
times deadlier than driving in the day, so we 
usually try to be off the road by dark. 

And it’s always easier to find available and 
satisfying overnight accommodations before 
dark. If we do happen to drive at night we turn 
the driving lights on immediately at sunset, even 
earlier when visibility is poor. 

This is the rule of thumb we try to follow: 
when driving east, don’t start until the sun is 
behind us; when driving west, quit before the 
sun gets in front of us. 

Ruth and I prefer to do our driving on week- 
days; in fact, we make a point of doing so. By 
doing this we avoid the heavy traffic jams and 
the large number of drivers who’ve had “just a 
few nips.” 

I think many older drivers are guilty of being 
a little too conservative—driving too slowly 
when the limit allows a much faster speed. This 
can be just as dangerous as those crazy kids 
who soup it up to 95. 

The real slow drivers end up driving for a 
longer time than they would if they went at a 
normal pace. So they get tired, and thus become 
a potential road hazard because of their weari- 
ness. Also, a slowpoke driver who travels way 
below the allowed speed is bogging down traffic 
and could easily become the cause of an accident. 

I have to admit that Ruth and I were guilty 
of this slowpokey driving. In our attempt to be 
cautious drivers, we thought slow driving at all 
times was the answer. But we woke up... 
actually, we took a course in driver education. 

Cars, highways and traffic rules have changed 
considerably since Ruth and I first began to 
drive. I shudder to think of what might have 
happened if the two of us still used our old driv- 
ing habits. The driving course really brought us 
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up to date on new techniques for driving. 
DRIVER EDUCATION COURSES 


Whenever I think of our old driving habits, 
I want to make every older person take a driver 
education course. This instruction is available at 
public schools, driving schools, and automobile 
clubs. 

Another important safety rule we follow is 
keeping ’ole Bessie in top condition. We make 
sure there’s plenty of oil in the engine and gas 
in the tank. We have regular check-ups on the 
car to be certain the gears and brakes are in 
perfect adjustment, and there’s a coolant or 
anti-freeze in the radiator. And maintaining a 














lively battery is a must. 

We keep the tires well-matched with even, 
deep treads. I’ve invested in blow-out resistant 
tires, and although they’re more expensive, 
they’re well worth the cost. 

To help keep the windshields clean I replace 
the contact strips on the windshield wipers 
often. I’ve also found that using de-icing fluid 
(if I’m out of it, a shake of table salt) helps 
clean windows on drizzly days. 

Dirty glass dazzles vision so I wipe the wind- 
shield clean when it’s dirty, not just when it can 
be conveniently done at the service station. 

A safety device we wouldn’t be without is an 
outside rear view mirror. It helps our see-ability 
immensely. Last year for my birthday the kids 
gave us safety belts for the car, and although 
I made a big joke about them, we use them faith- 
fully. After all, someday they may save our 
lives. 

If you don’t put our safety program into your 
driving, or one that’s equally effective, by golly, 
get off the road —it’s not safe to be driving! 

























































Brisk, salty David E. Snodgrass, Dean of 
Hastings Law School, typifies the ‘‘65 Club’’ 
members which make up the school’s faculty. 
Dean Snodgrass and his eye-shade are in- 
separable. He wears it in his office, in classes, 
at conventions. ‘‘My old dean at Harvard, Ros- 
coe Pound, wore one and | thought it might 
help me to be as smart — but it didn’t.”’ 


A new Career After Retirement 


By WILLIAM P. DUMONT 


66 O LIVE HAPPILY and healthy after 65, 
use your mind... keep it active.” 

This is a legal opinion. And if you feel the 
source is unusual, you’re right. It comes from 
Professors Merton L. Ferson and Everett 
Fraser, of Hastings Law School, who came out 
of retirement to start new careers! 

Today, Professors Ferson (85) and Fraser 
(82) are the two most senior members of the 
“65 Club’— otherwise known as the faculty of 
Hastings. 

The school is unique because it hires faculty 
members who have been retired from other 
universities. The junior member of the ‘65 
Club” is Hastings’ Dean, David E. Snodgrass, 
who started the club in 1940, but did not qualify 
for it until a year and one-half ago. Dean Snod- 
grass was approaching 46 when he was plunged 
into his present role by the sudden death of Dean 
William M. Simmons. 

The new school year was only a few weeks 
away, but Hastings needed a professor. Then 
Dean Snodgrass thought of Emeritus Dean Or- 
rin K. McMurray, 70, who had just retired. Dean 
Snodgrass invited him to return to the class- 
rooms, thus setting the keystone in what has be- 
come to be a policy that has focused national 
attention on Hastings. 

Today, 14 “once retired” professors constitute 
the full-time teaching staff at Hastings. They 
are supplemented by part time instructors re- 
cruited from the ranks of practicing lawyers. 
Measure of the success of this unique faculty in 
preparing students to become outstanding law- 
yers, is reflected in statements and facts such 
as these: 

e Hastings is the largest approved law 
school west of Chicago—and one of the 
most respected anywhere. 
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14 professors came out of retirement to teach at Hastings Law School. 


ieir 588 years of wisdom explains why Hastings is one of the most respected law 


chools and why its graduates have gone on to distinguished careers. 


e Students come increasingly from greater 
distances, to sit at the feet of distin- 
guished professors, who wrote many of 
the case books which the students study. 

e “On the whole, I am inclined to think 
Hastings has the strongest law faculty in 
the country,” complimented Harvard’s 
former Dean Roscoe Pound. 


An impressive number of Hastings grads have 
gone on to become judges of higher courts, pub- 
lic officials, presidents of bar associations, com- 
munity and professional leaders. 

On V-E Day, in 1945, Hastings had 37 stu- 
dents; in August, 1946, it had 483. Year by year, 
the growth has continued — and Dean Snodgrass 
has hired more professors from the ranks of the 
retired. Enrollment this year is 652. Although 
Hastings has been in its modern, glass, alumi- 
num, steel, stone and marble “ivory” tower for 
only eight years, it expects to reach the 850- 
students capacity of the building in the next 
three years and already has under way plans to 
provide immediately needed office and reading 
room space. 


PRODUCTIVITY INCREASES 


These dramatic growth figures bespeak the 
magnetic drawing power of Hastings’ “retirees,” 
whose law-teaching experience aggregates 588 
years—an average of 42 years per professor. 

These 14 distinguished teachers have au- 
thored or co-authored 58 editions of 35 law 
books, plus innumerable magazine articles and 
other published papers. And their productivity 
goes on. 

“T have done more writing since I have been 
here at Hastings and freed from a Dean’s de- 
manding administrative load,” observed Profes- 
sor Ferson, who was hired at 80, after having 
been at George Washington, North Carolina and 
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Cincinnati Universities for 34 years and Dean of 
Law at all three for 28 years. Rounding out 50 
years of teaching were periods at Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Vanderbilt and UCLA. 

“T was kind of a tramp,” remarked Professor 
Ferson, with a sly dry smile. Along the way, he 
was honored with terms as President of the 
Order of Coif (National Honorary Society) and 
of the Association of American Law Schools. 

The only other past-80 member of the Hast- 
ings ‘65 Club,” Professor Everett Fraser, was 
Dean at George Washington when Professor 
Ferson first joined that faculty—and was suc- 
ceeded by Ferson in 1917, when Fraser moved 
on to Minnesota, where he taught for 32 years 
and was Dean for 28. 

A third member of the ‘65 Club” who has re- 
joined Dean Fraser, after having served under 
him at George Washington, is Professor Judson 
A. Crane. Professor Crane moved on to Pitts- 
burgh and was Dean for seven of his 37 years 
there, before “retiring” to Hastings in 1954. 

By now, it must be pretty obvious to you that 
Dean Snodgrass and Hastings are sold on the 
rightness of their policy and salvaging the tal- 
ents that others turn loose “after 65.” But to 
every rule there are exceptions and Hastings has 
had two notable ones. 

In 1948, Professor Lawrence Vold, then only 
62, was transferred from the University of Ne- 
braska, as a “pledge.” Today, at 75, with 13 
years to his credit, he is senior in years of teach- 
ing at Hastings (excluding, of course, Dean 
Snodgrass, with his 25 years full time at Hast- 
ings, plus a prior eight years part time, while 
he was sales attorney for Associated Oil Com- 
pany). 

The other exception is Arthur M. Sammis, 
who at a tender 49 claims to be “the oldest facul- 
ty member.” He insists that he means this both 
figuratively and factually. “You feel pretty old 
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some days, trying to keep pace with these 70 and 
80-year-old youngsters,’ says Sammis, who has 
the triple role of Professor, Associate Dean and 
Registrar. 

In his role of Registrar, Sammis sees the in- 
creasing enrollment in Hastings by students 
from states outside California and the progress 
of Hastings graduates as evidence of the teach- 
ing strength of the “14 old men.” 

For the readers of Harvest Years, Dean Snod- 
grass sums up the personal and individual sig- 
nificance of the Hastings case for carrying on 
after 65. “Thirteen members of the ‘65 Club’ 
have collectively contributed 82 years of super- 
lative teaching, the benefits of which,” he points 
out, “would have been lost to thousands of young 
law students, to society and to the ‘unretired 
retirees’ themselves. 

“The members of the ‘65 Club’ are alert, brisk, 
vigorous and salty-tongued and they are clearly 
getting a whale of a kick out of life, because they 
are doing what they like best.” 

“This is an unusual faculty in two ways,” ob- 
served Prof. Rollin M. Perkins, who at 72 is go- 
ing strong, with four years at Hastings behind 
him, after 30 at Iowa, three at Vanderbilt and 
eight at University of California at Los Angeles. 
“Not only is every man of the ‘65 Club’ an out- 
standing authority in his field (his is Criminal 
Law)—none of us is ambitious to be the Dean. 


Around the table laden with law books they 
have authored, are the members of Hastings 
Law School famed ‘‘65 Club.”’ Collectively, 





How stimulating and harmonious.” 

Merton L. Ferson, who celebrated his 85th 
birthday early in March, was 80 and apparently 
dying from pneumonia, when the letter from 
Dean Snodgrass arrived in Cincinnati, Ohio, in- 
viting Mr. Ferson to join the Hastings faculty. 

“The invitation from Hastings had the tonic 
effect of water from the fountain of youth,” Mrs. 
Ferson reported. A few months later, students 
sitting as Professor Ferson’s first class at Hast- 
ings, heard a voice “so strong that it sounded 
as if it were coming over a public address sys- 
tem,” according to student description. 

In his 50th year of teaching new generations 
of students, Professor Everett Fraser still thrills 
to the challenge of the classroom. As I sat across 
the desk from him in his office at Hastings, I 
felt the magnetism generated by his dedication, 
as he relived his start in one-room country 
schools in Canada, “15 miles from the nearest 
village of 400 people. I taught ten grades, all by 
myself. It was the hardest work I ever did,” 
Dean Fraser recalled, “but I enjoyed it then— 
and teaching is still fun now. When I see the un- 
rest today, I wonder how many people really like 
their work, whether for many it isn’t a chore 
necessary to do in order to be able to afford a 
holiday. The great need is for more mental ac- 
tivity, more education of all ages. 

“Baseball players, weight lifters and such 


the members have amassed 588 years of law 
teaching experience. This is an average of 
42 years of experience per professor. 
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ENIORITY IN YEARS of ‘65 Club’’ membership 
among law professors at Hastings goes to 
Lawrence Vold, who at 75 frequently walks the 
five miles to his office. Vold is the only ‘‘teeto- 
taler’’ in the ‘'65 Club” and the only out-of-state 
member who has gone fo the trouble of taking 
California's stiff bar exam. Which has led his 82- 
year-old colleague, Professor Everett Fraser, to 
remark: ‘‘He’s the only member of the Club who 
can be relied on to pass any bar!”’ 
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come to the end of their muscular careers while 
still relatively young, but their minds can get 
sharper with age and use. I’ve been told there 
are three things that improve with age,” mused 
Professor Fraser: “a song,a wine and a lawyer.” 

As evidence of the tonic-effect of later life ac- 
tivity, Dean Snodgrass cites the on-the-job rec- 
ord of Hastings’ ‘65 Clubbers.” “Much better 
than that of the youngsters,” the Dean asserts. 
“They are more dedicated, have fewer distrac- 
tions, are finished with diseases—and their 
wives aren’t having babies.” 

Just in case you may be thinking by now that 
the Dean might be guilty of bias by association, 
I toss in these quotes from an “‘outsider’s”’ in- 
spection report on Hastings, prepared by two 
Deans of Law Schools, assigned by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association: 

“The productivity of these men is impressive, 
especially in view of their age. We felt that age 


HASTINGS COLLEGE OF LAW was born to blaze 
new trails. 

In 1878, when Hastings was founded, there were 
few good law schools in the country —and none in 
the Far West. 

At age 35, Seranus Clinton Hastings, was the first 
chief justice of the State of California. Chief Justice 
Hastings was elected attorney general and then 
turned to banking. He agreed to donate $100,000 
for a law schdol, provided the legislature would 
agree that the new school should have its own board 
of directors and would give first attention to students 
who must work their way.through college. 

The legislature accepted both Judge Hastings’ gift 
and his terms. He became the first Dean of Hastings 
College of the Law, of the then new (10 years old) 
University of California — served until 1885 and was 
followed by his two sons. 

Today, Hastings is not only the largest approved 

~ law school west of Chicago, but it ranks among the 
ten best in the land. And one of the major factors in 
the achievement of this stature, is the original stipu- 
lation by Chief Justice Hastings that the college bear- 
ing his name should be independent of the rule of 
the regents of the University of California, which 
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might have slowed them up. Consequently, we 
spent some time listening to those who had 
classes during our visit. The classroom perform- 
ance in each instance was excellent. 

“Your evaluators are of the opinion that the 
faculty is alert, interested in and insisting on 
high standards and doing an excellent job, not 
only in the classroom, but in public service and 
research.” 

Small wonder that Dean Snodgrass has come 
to the firm conviction that biological rather than 
calendar age should be the determining factor 
in timing retirement. His faculty is his living 
proof. Its success is stirring other schools to 
review their retirement rules. 

As a sign-off salvo, Dean Snodgrass polished 
off with finality two questions—turnover and 
temperament—in dealing with a faculty made 
up of oldsters. He says: 

“During the last 10 years, we have had only 
one man ‘die in harness’ and that was at age 75. 
Nine of our present group have been at Hastings 
from 5 to 13 years. They contribute immeasur- 
able benefit to society and the high standards of 
the law profession — after inflexible rules would 
have ‘retired’ their eminent years. 

“These distinguished men work as a team. In 
doing so, they stimulate one another —and live 
longer. They are too busy to be temperamental 
or crotchety. That’s for old men with nothing 
to do!” 


otherwise would have made it necessary for Hastings 
to retire, rather than hire, distinguished law profes- 
sors at age 67. 

An impressive number of Hastings grads have 
gone on to become judges of higher courts, public 
officials, presidents of bar associations, cor:munity 
and professional leaders. To name a few: 

Among those who have become judges are Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Nevada, Milton B. 
Badt and another Justice of the same high court, 
Miles M. Pike; the California list of judges and state 
officers includes Asst. Atty. General Edward G. Ber- 
nard; Secretary of the California Commitee of Bar 
Examiners, Goscoe O. Farley; Presiding Justice, First 
District Court of Appeal, A. F. Bray; Associate Justice 
of the same court, Daniel R. Shoemaker; U.S. Com- 
missioner (San Francisco), Donald B. Constine. 

In the new State of Hawaii, a Hastings alumnus, 
Benjamin M. Tashiro, is judge of the Fifth Circuit 
Court at Lihue. In the business fields, the roll call of 
high corporate officials reveals such Hastings grads 
as William J. DeMartini, General Counsel for Rich- 
field Oil Corporation, Los Angeles, and across the 
continent, in New York, Richard E. Costello, General 
Attorney for the Erie-Lackawana Railroad. 



















THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


HE WHITE HOUSE Conference on Aging has an important relationship to 
your community. The basic data and preliminary findings came from com- 
munities such as yours; now it’s up to you to make use of the Conference’s find- 
ings and recommendations. 
How? Why don’t you form a discussion group on the conference. With 
whom? Why, your friends, in your church, your local committee on aging, serv- 
ice club, women’s club, fraternal order or union. It’s easier than you think! 
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What do you need for such a discussion group? A place to meet — it could 
be your home, a neighbor’s home, the church, a school room, the public library, 
or any one of a number of places. A blackboard will help. 

You will need background material. Your public library can help you— 
so can the adult education department. You may want to have a complete copy 
of the recommendations of the White House Conference. You may be able to get 
a mimeographed copy from the Special Staff on Aging, Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare, Washington, 25, D.C. 

You aren’t sure that you know how to conduct a discussion group? 
Again your library can help you find good reading material. You could rent, for 
a modest fee, a very good film on the subject. It is “How To Lead A Discussion” 
and discusses every point that should be covered. 
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Which is more important: The problems of aging...or problems of the aging? 




























4. 

2. Who has the greatest, basic responsibility for planning for old age: The individual, the 
community, the state, or the federal government? Why? a 

3. What are the problems that face older people? List them. @ 

4. Do older people have responsibilities? What are some of them? s 

5. What are the rights of older people? 

6. Can good health be maintained in the later years? How? What are the elements of 


good health? 

7. What is the best method of providing medical care for older people? 

8. How would you define good relationships between older people and their children, 

friends, neighbors? 

9. Should retired people live with their children? What are the reasons for your answer? 

0. What kind of housing do older people need? How can it be best provided? Where 

should older people live? 

11. Can government prevent the refusal to hire persons over a specified age limit? Which 
level of government would have the greatest responsibility for such efforts? How could 
it reach the desired goals? 

12. Can continuing education through the adult years help one prepare for a happier, 
more Satisfied old age? What should be the items covered in such an adult education 
program? Who would make it available? 

13. At what age should one begin to plan for successful retirement? Why and how? 

14. Should one continue to be active in community affairs as he grows older? How? Why? 

15. What can you do to be of service to your community? 

16. What can your community do to help you develop a meaningful, useful, and digni- 
fied life in your later years? 

17. How can your community be alerted to the needs of its older citizens? 


18. What can your community do to translate into action the recommendations of the 
White House Conference? How would it do it? 
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OW, THAT THE initial bustle has subsided 

somewhat, it would be a good time to take 

an objective look at last January’s White House 

Conference on Aging and assess its significance. 

This was a very important milestone in our 

national effort to solve one of the major social 
problems of our time. What did it produce? 

Although the newspaper headlines gave the 
major attention to the hotly debated subject of 
how to provide medical care for older persons, 
there were many other important recommenda- 
tions which were put into the shade by the 
charges and counter-charges which character- 
ized the medical care discussions. However, these 
other recommendations cannot, and will not, be 
overlooked in the development of needed pro- 
grams. 

There were far too many recommendations 
for us to be able to report upon in this article, 
for they would fill a book. And they will fill a 
book—the conference proceedings—which is al- 
ready well along in preparation for publishing. 
It should be available before too long to legisla- 
tive bodies, organizations, governmental and vol- 
untary agencies, and the general public. There- 
fore we are reporting here briefly on some of the 
most important recommendations. 

Perhaps we can best begin with the recom- 
mendations of one section which in its own man- 
ner virtually summed up the entire conference 
findings in its Senior Citizens’ Charter of Rights 
and Obligations as follows: 


RIGHTS OF SENIOR CITIZENS: 


Each of our senior citizens, regardless of race, 
color, or creed, is entitled to: 
1. The right to be useful. 
2. The right to obtain employment based 
on merit. 
3. The right to freedom from want in old 
age. 
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4. The right to a fair share of the commu- 
nity’s recreational, educational and med- 
ical resources. 

5. The right to obtain decent housing suited 
to the needs of the later years. 

6. The right to moral and financial support 
of one’s family so far as is consistent 
with the best interest of the family. 

7. The right to live independently as one 

chooses. 

. The right to live and die with dignity. 

. The right of access to all knowledge 

available on how to improve the later 
years of life. 


co CO 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE AGING: 


The aging, by availing themselves of educa- 
tional opportunities, should endeavor to assume 
the following obligations to the best of their 
abilities: 

1. The obligation of each citizen to prepare 
himself and become, and resolve to re- 
main, active, alert, capable, self-support- 
ing and useful so long as health and 
circumstances permit, and to plan for 
ultimate retirement. 

2. The obligation to learn and apply sound 
principles of physical and mental health 
to themselves. 

3. The obligation to seek and develop po- 
tential avenues of service (to others) in 
the years after retirement. 

4. The obligation to make available the 
benefits of his experience and knowledge 
(to others). 

5. The obligation to endeavor to make him- 
self adaptable to the changes added 
years will bring. 

6. The obligation to attempt to maintain 

such relationships with family, neigh- 
bors, and friends as will make him a 
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respected and valued counsellor through- 
out his later years. 


Among the hundreds of other pertinent rec- 


ommendations made by the conference dele- 
gates the following stood out as deserving special 
attention: 


It is a basic assumption that the individual 
will assume primary responsibility for self- 
reliance in old age. 

Encouragement should be given to the 
development and distribution of education 
programs assisting all of our citizens in pre- 
paring themselves for the financing of the 
period of their retirement. 

It is reasonable that older people who have 
contributed effectively to the enhancement of 
national productivity during their working 
lives should share in the advantages of further 
enhancement of national productivity occur- 
ring during their retirement. 

The level of benefits under the Social Security 
program should be re-examined periodically 
in the light of changing economic conditions 
with appropriate recognition of the impacts 
of any change upon the economy. 

To assure adequate health care for the aged 
with certainty and dignity there should be es- 
tablished a basic program for financing health 
care for the aged within the framework of the 
Old-Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance 
System. 

It is further agreed that the problem of financ- 
ing an adequate level of high quality health 
care for the aged is so large and so complex 
that it will require for solution the utilization 
of voluntary health insurance, of individual 
and family effort and resources, and the re- 
sources and instrumentalities of local, state 
and Federal governments. 

Recognizing that financial income is essential 
for the physical, mental and social well-being 
of the older person, it was recommended that 
old age assistance grants be provided in all 
states at a level compatible with decency, dig- 
nity and social functioning adjusted to the 
impact of inflation. 

The priority objective of all social services 
should be to enable older persons to remain in 
or return to their own homes. Skilled home- 
maker service in both urban and rural com- 
munities is essential to such planning. Mobile 
food services and transportation should also 
be included in such plans. 


e All aging people, regardless of race, creed or 





national origin, should be adequately housed 
in a suitable neighborhood of their choice and 
supplied with community facilities and serv- 
ices at rents they can afford. 


To promote meaningful progress towards the 
stated goals, an earnest effort is required to 
insure that (a) the needs of the aged can be 
incorporated automatically in all community 
planning, including urban redevelopment 
projects, (b) local zoning laws and building 
codes be revised and adjusted to eliminate in- 
hibiting red tape, to clear the way for advance- 
ment of housing for the aged and to guaran- 
tee health and safety standards, (c) private 
builders, developers, and mortgage bankers 
should be encouraged to take the lead in creat- 
ing housing for the aged in their respective 
communities, (d) government agencies should 
broaden and expand present laws, or where 
pertinent, interpret existing regulations so as 
to expedite the building and financing of low- 
rent housing for the aged. 


While specialized building units and conver- 
sion of existing units should be encouraged, 
the isolating of homes for the aged should 
definitely be discouraged. 


Universities and colleges in the states should 
establish institutes to serve as focal points for 
their work in aging. The functions of these 
institutes would be to encourage the develop- 
ment of research and training by all appro- 
priate units within the institutions and to of- 
fer courses, procure funds for research and 
training, and collect and disseminate informa- 
tion about developments in this field. 


There is an urgent need for quality education 
for everyone of all ages on a continuing basis; 
an essential part of this comprehensive pro- 
gram of continuing education is that of spe- 
cialized programs designed to meet the par- 
ticular needs of the aged segment of the popu- 
lation; these specialized programs should be 
designed to help older adults: 


1. understand the physiological and psy- 
chological changes which occur in the 
normal aging process and to develop 
wholesome attitudes toward aging and 
modified forms of living in the later 
years; 

2. achieve and maintain a current knowl- 
edge of the world about them and as- 
sume their responsibilities for partici- 
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pating in and influencing public deci- 
sions; 

3. to assist in achieving successful retire- 
ment through pre-retirement courses; 


4, attain occupational training and re- 
training to develop in older adults the 
skills of secondary occupations; 

5. better understanding of their peculiar 
health needs as older individuals, includ- 
ing instruction in mental hygiene, acci- 
dent prevention, dietary requirements; 

6. to extend and develop their interests and 
skills in worthwhile leisure time activi- 
ties through cultural offerings: music, 
art, literature, crafts, and through ex- 
ploration of avenues of community serv- 
ice for which older adults are peculiarly 
fitted and through which they may con- 
tinue their contribution to ongoing com- 
munity life; 

7. to adapt to the changing character of 
family relationships. 


@ Since there is need for creating more general 
awareness of the need for knowledge and 
trained personnel, it is recommended that a 
broad, intensive and continuing program of 
education and stimulation of interest be car- 
ried on among the general public, legislators 
at all levels, foundation executives and board 
members, and personnel of universities, pro- 
fessional schools and colleges. 


@ Older persons should be encouraged and en- 
abled to continue to be an integral and non- 
segregated part of family and community life. 
Their responsibility for independent decision- 
making, retirement planning, choosing living 
arrangements and their continued independ- 
ence in the management of their affairs should 
be zealously safeguarded. When physically 
and mentally unable to do so, they have the 
right to personal, social, and legal protection 
from the family and the community. 


@ There should be some type of on-going com- 
mittee, commission, or council on aging at the 
local community level. 

@ There should be in each state a state unit on 
aging to be established by legislative action 
on a continuing basis as an official part of 
state government; the unit should be inde- 
pendent of existing state agencies; there 
should be an advisory group with wide citizen 
participation representative of all major in- 
terests and agencies in the state including 
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Louis Kuplan, editorial director of HARVEST 
YEARS, is shown with Mary Pickford, ‘‘Ameri- 
ca’s Sweetheart”’ at the Conference on Aging. 
Mr. Kuplan and Miss Pickford were members 
of the National Advisory Committee for the 
Conference. 


voluntary and public groups; there should be 

adequate, qualified staff attached to such units 

to carry out their functions. 

These are the recommendations which were 
proposed by a citizens’ conference called by a 
President of the United States! Under the cir- 
cumstances they carry considerable weight and 
prestige. What is to be done with them? They 
must be translated into action and utilized to the 
fullest possible extent! Basically they constitute 
a guide to legislative bodies at every level of 
government and to the local communities for 
the establishment and development of the needed 
programs and facilities. 

But even more basic is the fact that the ulti- 
mate responsibility lies with the individual citi- 
zen in his own community to see to it that the 
pertinent recommendations are translated into 
action at the local level. If this is not done then 
the White House Conference on Aging will have 
been in vain after expending a tremendous 
amount of money and effort. But if each citizen 
does accept his responsibility in this regard then 
the Conference will have proven to be the turn- 
ing point in achieving the climate that is needed 
to make the years of retirement meaningful, use- 
ful and dignified. 
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By HOWARD MYERS, D.D.S. 


F YOU ARE putting off the day when you 

may have to make some unpleasant decision 
about “these teeth of mine,’’ you may be doing 
yourself a great disservice. 

First of all, you don’t have to lose all your 
teeth just because you’re reaching 60 or 70. 
Even if you have a few missing or bad ones, 
there is much modern dentistry can do for you. 

Ingenious techniques and new materials offer 
much hope in saving your teeth. And various 
treatments can be used to arrest diseases of the 
gums and supporting tissues. 

Also, eliminate the idea that dental services 
are too expensive for your budget. Often, prompt 


Ingenious techniques and new ma- 
g q action by you and your dentist can save much 


terials allow modern dentistry to do money. Yes, dentistry is one field where a stitch 
. in time really saves nine. 
much to save your teeth. But if you For instance, if you require bridgework right 


now and have it done, it may cost between 200 

and 300 dollars. If you wait until your remain- 

things to consider... ing teeth have to be removed, you’ll not only suf- 

fer years of grief, but you’ll then have to pay 

between 300 and 500 dollars for full dentures. 
This is false economy at its worst. 


do need dentures, there are many 
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You might ask: “What about those who have 
neglected their teeth through the years. Is there 
any hope for them?” 

There certainly is hope. But, first, don’t plan 
to wait until your remaining teeth are loose 
enough to remove. There are many reasons for 
this. It is usually simpler —as well as cheaper — 
to construct a bridge or appliance that rests on 
existing teeth. The result is surer and more 
satisfactory than where no natural teeth re- 
main, and a full denture must be made. The 
teeth you are waiting for to fall out may be just 
the ones that make it possible for you to have 
more years of satisfactory dental function. Once 
they are lost, the possibilities remaining is re- 
duced to just one—full dental plates. 

While many people wear full dentures suc- 
cessfully, they remain second best to having 
good, natural teeth. You simply can’t accomplish 
with full dentures the feats possible with par- 
tial dentures or removable bridges built on your 
own teeth. 

And you shouldn’t overlook the danger of dis- 
eased teeth to general health. Untreated infec- 
tions anywhere are an extra strain on your body 
defenses; you shouldn’t tolerate them in your 
mouth any more than you would on your finger 
or leg. The constant drain on your energy 
caused by such long-standing infection has the 
effect of wearing you down. 

As a result, you lack energy reserves and it is 
difficult to feel your best. Conditions such as 
arthritis and sinus trouble have been known to 
improve when dental infections are cleared up. 
This is why physicians often recommend dental 
care if you are suffering from these conditions. 
It’s by no means certain that you will be helped 
in this way by dental treatment, but it is worth- 
while anyway because you'll be getting rid of 
an unwanted source of infection. 


Perhaps you have heard of implant dentures. 
This is a technique designed to help retain teeth 
by anchoring a metal framework to the jaw 
bone. The idea is to provide a better base to build 
a denture on. At present, this method is con- 
sidered experimental and is not recommended 
except where all other efforts have been tried 
first and failed. 

Another technique which has been proven 
over the years is the immediate denture. In this 
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service, you don’t have to be without your front 
teeth for several months...as in the older 
method of extracting and then waiting for heal- 
ing before making the dentures. 


Immediate dentures are exactly what the 
name implies; they are placed immediately fol- 
lowing the extraction of front teeth. Although 
this sounds like rough treatment, experience has 
shown the dentures actually aid the healing of 
sockets and reduce pain and complications to a 
minimum. 


As stated above, preservation of natural teeth 
is based on practical considerations. There are, 
however, situations when it may be wise to re- 
move your remaining teeth rather than save 
them. 

Regardless of your age or state of health, you 
may have a common affliction called periodontal 
disease (pyorrhea). This causes the bony sup- 
port of the teeth to melt away, loosening the 
teeth. Without dental treatment and especially 
with prolonged neglect, you’ll lose your teeth or 
they will become so painful you will have to have 
them removed. 

If you notice that your gums often bleed 
easily, or that your mouth has a persistent foul 
odor or that your teeth have been spreading 
apart, you should see your dentist. He will be 
able to help you in two ways: he can help arrest 
bone destruction, and he can advise you when 
to remove your teeth if nothing further can be 
done to save them. 

This last point is important since a successful 
full denture depends on the amount of bone that 
supports it. If you allow the destructive process 
to go on until the teeth are loose-enough to be 
painful, there may be insufficient bone left to 
allow a successful denture to be made. 

It’s difficult to decide just when further ef- 
forts to save teeth are justified...and when to 
remove loose teeth to preserve the bone that is 
left. Your dentist can help you, although he must 
rely a great deal on his personal experience and 
skills. It’s clear that there is a point of no return 
for teeth that have leosened because of bone loss. 
It would be false economy to retain teeth long 
after this point has been reached since further 
loss of bone would be detrimental to getting good 
fitting dentures. 

In your effort to do the wisest thing, you are 
confronted with the dilemma that preservation 
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of natural teeth is generally desirable but there 
are good reasons why, in some cases, natural 
teeth should be removed and replaced by 
dentures. 

Yes, it is one of the most difficult decisions 
you and your dentist face. But, together, you 
can arrive at a satisfactory answer. 


THE CASE FOR DENTURES 


A recent survey of nursing home residents 
showed that about 60 per cent had no teeth at 
all. Approximately a third had no dentures of 
any kind. Such people are losing out in several 
ways. First, they are doing harm to the muscles 
and ligaments that are involved in chewing. In 
time, if it has not already occurred, they will 
produce changes in the tissues from the mechan- 
ical strain they have imposed on them by eating 
without teeth. 

Second, the absence of teeth means a diet of 
soft foods which require little chewing (no more 
steak). Malnutrition may result; and don’t over- 
look the inability to derive full enjoyment at 
mealtime. 

Lastly, the toothless individual is at a disad- 
vantage socially. His appearance and speech 
weakens his standing in society and, in addition, 
his loss of self-confidence and pride when deal- 
ing with others put him continually on the de- 


Profile and full-face view of patient requiring dentures. 
Notice compression of the lips and sunken appearance of the cheeks. 


fensive. There is such a thing as being a dental 
cripple and it is truly incapacitating. With- 
drawal from society is common in such people 
and the effect on their enjoyment of life is pro- 
found. 

All of this adds up to the fact that a denture 
is a “good buy” whatever its cost; and a good 
denture can and does help in all of the above 
areas. 

If you have dentures, remember that they 
must be cared for periodically. Deposits form 
on them just as they do on natural teeth, and 
these should be removed by your dentist since 
they impair the appearance and function of your 
artificial teeth. 

Another reason for periodic care of your den- 
ture by your dentist is that your mouth doesn’t 
remain the same over the years. Every three or 
four years, a correction has to be added to your 
denture to restore both fit and function. On 
occasion, the entire denture may have to be re- 
built because further corrections would be im- 
practical. 


THE SIMPLE PROBLEMS 


So far we’ve discussed the major problems 
confronting you and your dentist. There are 
many simple conditions that can be handled 
easily and inexpensively. 

A large number of complaints involve sensi- 
tivity of the teeth to sweet or salty foods. Often 
this can be eliminated by simply applying de- 
sensitizing paste to the teeth. 

And if you have cavities in sensitive areas, 
these can be filled with a minimum of trouble. 

















Sometimes a good cleaning is all that teeth need, 
to be rid of pain or sensitivity. 

Whatever reason brings you to see your den- 
tist, you will receive the benefit of advanced you’re six or sixty. 














For Good Teeth 


remember to do the following...... 


1. Eat enough of the right kind of natural foods. Don’t expect your diet to 


help your teeth, but good nutrition can do much for the bony supporting 
tissues which are so important. Visit your physician or dentist for advice on 
nutrition rather than a “health food store.” Good nutrition need not be ex- 
pensive and it doesn’t require exotic foods or special pills. Protein-rich foods 
(meats, eggs, fish, cheese, and milk), and Vitamin C-rich foods (oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit, tomatoes, and potatoes) have been found most wanting 
in surveys of the older population. Make sure you get plenty of these foods. 
Calcium is sometimes deficient in older people’s diets, especially in women. 
This nutrient is most abundant in dairy products (milk, cheese) and green 
leafy vegetables (broccoli, spinach). 


. Brush your teeth regularly after meals. Use a massaging type of stroke which 


your dentist will show you. Cleanliness and massage are your best home care. 


. See your dentist twice a year or as often as he recommends. 


. Avoid special “cut rate dentistry.” This will generally end up costing more 


in money and suffering than the so-called more expensive procedure. A good 
way to tell whether your dentist is reliable is to look for a certificate of 
membership in the American Dental Association on the wall of his office. 
Membership in this organization means that your dentist is recognized by 
his profession as being conscientious, ethical, and responsible. Another good 
guide is to find out how often your dentist takes extra courses at nearby 
dental colleges and attends dental conventions in order to keep up to date. 














Same patient with dentures in place. Facial height has been 
increased and folds and depressions in the face have been filled out. 





science and techniques that can often save you 
money and worry. The old saying: “See your 
dentist at regular intervals” applies whether 
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By HILDA WITHROW 





R BEN used to say, that in all his years of 
being the only physician in Willow Creek, 
he’d never gotten around to curing any of the 
folk’s physical ailments — because they kept him 
too busy with their family squabbles. So he 
wasn’t at all surprised that day when Sarah 
Potter came trotting into his office puffing like 
a steam engine. 

“He’s run away,” she exploded. “Now, I ask 
you—is that any way for a sixty-five year old 
grandfather to act?” 

“Well, maybe it’s not the usual behavior,” Dr. 
Ben admitted, “but it’s mighty interesting.” 

“Interesting! “It’s ridiculous, that’s what 
it is!” 

“That depends, Sarah, that depends.” 

“Depends ?— depends on what? Dr. Ben, don’t 
you talk riddles with me,” Sarah bristled. “This 
is serious! Why, when Henry comes home and 
finds his father gone, he’ll be hopping mad! And, 
of course, he’]] blame the whole thing on me.” 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out— what 
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Mr. Know-How i e 


happened?” Dr. Ben settled back comfortably in 
his chair, figuring that this was going to be a 
devious diagnosis. “Just why did Gramp Potter 
run away?” 

“Dr. Ben, you*know I’ve been good to Henry’s 
father,” Sarah said, digging a handkerchief out 
of her purse in preparation for the tears she 
fully intended to shed. You know I haven’t 
minded him living with us this past year. And, 
you know I couldn’t let him do any of the work 
around the house or in the garden—not with 
his heart condition.” 

“Are you trying to say Gramp ran away be- 
cause you wouldn’t let him do any work?” Dr. 
Ben knew pinning Sarah Potter down to actual 
facts was like trying to swat a lone Sunday- 
morning fly. 

“Well, not exactly,” Sarah admitted, putting 
the handkerchief into practice. “Everybody 
knows it’s been a financial hardship on Henry 
and me to have Gramp, but we didn’t mind— 
and we really tried to make him comfortable. 
He could just sit and read, and rock, and rest.” 
She sniffed and managed a few fresh tears. 
“Now wouldn’t you think that would be enough 
to make him happy ?— just to take life easy, after 
all his years of hard work?” 

Dr. Ben smiled. “Sarah, for a person who’s 
always been active, sometimes idleness is just 
plain misery.” 

“Oh, Gramp wasn’t idle,” Sarah scoffed. “No 
indeedie! He was very busy—busy running 
everybody else’s business!” 

“Are you telling me that Gramp was meddle- 
some?” the doctor probed. 

“Well, I wouldn’t go so far as to say that,” 
Sarah quibbled, “but he just couldn’t resist tell- 
ing folks how to do things. If somebody was 
building a porch, Gramp was right there, giving 
orders on how to do it. No matter who was trim- 
ming a hedge or planting a garden, Gramp knew 
a better way on how to do it. 

“It got so the neighbors didn’t want to visit 
with us anymore, because Henry’s father just 
took charge of the conversation, and turned it 
into a battle of who-knows-more-about-what!” 
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“T see,’ Dr. Ben said. “Did you ever try to talk 
to him—try to reason with him about all this?” 

“Of course I did!” Sarah seemed surprised the 
doctor could be so dense. “That’s what I’ve been 
telling you all along. That’s what got him riled 
—that and the name I called him.” 

Now maybe we can isolate the germ of the 
problem, Dr. Ben hoped. ‘What did you call 
him, Sarah?” 

“I called him a Mr. Know-How,” Sarah ad- 
mitted reluctantly. “I told him folks were just 
sick and tired of being bossed around by a Mr. 
Know-How.” 


THE KNOW HOW 


Dr. Ben sent Sarah home with the promise 
that he’d try to find Gramp Potter. Then he 
climbed into his dusty old jalopy, stepping over 
the front door that hadn’t opened in ages. He 
found the object of his search about a mile out 
of town, sitting on a culvert, resting. 

“Hello there, Gramp,” Dr. Ben called jovially. 
“Going my way?” 

“Now you just watch what you’re saying, 
Doc,” Gramp answered peevishly. “I may be a 
useless old busybody, like Sarah says, but I ain’t 
old enough to be your grandpap. Nosiree! I ain’t 
that old!” 

“Maybe not, but you’re still my patient, so you 
just stop being so sassy and get in the car.” Dr. 
Ben stepped over the door, then struggled to 
open it for Gramp. “I’m taking you back home 
before your absence causes a big fight between 
Sarah and Henry.” 

“Dag nab it, this life is all backward,” Gramp 
grumbled as they jogged along. “What should’ve 
come foremost, comes after.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Potter?” Dr. Ben 
asked. 

“Aw, call me Gramp, Doc.” He gave the doctor 
a poke in the ribs with his elbow. “You see, Sarah 
hit the nail right on the head when she called 
me a Mr. Know-How.” 

“She’s sorry about that, Gramp.” 

“Well, she was right,” Gramp declared. “It 
figures this way: when a feller’s young he’s got 
a lot of ‘do how’. He’s got health, strength and 
energy...so he runs around doing a lot of fool 
things, making mistakes and such—but folks 
overlook it, ’cause they know he ain’t yet got the 
‘know how’.” 

“Yes, youth is always excusable,” Dr. Ben ad- 
mitted. 
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“Then comes a time when a feller’s ‘know how’ 
kinda catches up with his ‘do how’... and those 
years are the best part of his life.” Gramp Potter 
gave a long sigh. “Yep, that’s when a feller can 
be of some use to the world.” 

“But, a man can be useful in his later years, 
too.” 

“Ah, but that’s the age with the joker in it, 
Doc,” Gramp chuckled mirthlessly. “You see, 
that’s when you find your ‘know how’ piling up, 
and your ‘do-how’ getting mighty weak.” 


THE DO HOW 


Doctor Ben pondered this thought for a second, 
then said, ‘‘“Seems to me, Gramp, the only cure 
is for the ‘know-howers’ and the ‘do-howers’ to 
get together.” 

“Nope! It won’t work,’ Gramp snorted. “I 
tried that and got myself accused of bossing 
people around...of meddling in other folk’s af- 
fairs.” 

When they stopped in front of the Potter 
home, Gramp tried to open the front door of the 
car, but it stubbornly refused to budge. 

“Got a trick door here, huh, Doc? Know how 
to fix it?” From the corner of his eye, Gramp 
saw Sarah running down the walk to meet them. 
“Whoa now—there I go again with the know- 
how.” 





“If you know how to fix that door. Gramp, 
please tell me,” Dr. Ben urged. 

“Nope! I’m cured!” Gramp said, loud enough 
for Sarah to hear. ““From now on, the only way 
I’ll give out ‘with the ‘know-how’ is if I get a 
written request — signed, sealed, and delivered — 
and with a fee!” 

Dr. Ben went back to his office, sat down at 
his desk, wrote a letter requesting information 
on how to fix a troublesome car door, and ad- 
dressed the envelope to “Mr. Know-How.” Then 
he picked up the phone and called his good friend, 
Hank Wilson, publisher of the local newspaper. 

A few weeks later when he dropped around to 
give Gramp a physical check-up, he found him 
up to his elbows in letters. “Looks like the ad 
put you in business, Gramp.” 

“Sure did — never would have thought so many 
folks wanted to know how to fix a leaky faucet, 
a squeaky door, a stuck window. But, Doe, I’ll 
never figure out people.” 

“What’s puzzling you now?” 

“Well, when I was giving out with the ‘know- 
how’ for free, they got mad at me,” Gramp 
snorted. “Now, they’re paying me to tell ’em the 
same old stuff.” 

Dr. Ben chuckled. “I’m afraid that’s a quirk 
of human nature even doctors can’t figure out.” 

“I got an idea, Doc,” Gramp winked slyly. 
“Let’s write and ask Mr. Know-How.” 


Your Insurance Risks 


N BYGONE DAYS insurance was often a 
one-man business: One man would insure a 
ship cargo, say, and perhaps lose his shirt. 

But in 1825 the British House of Commons 
looked into England’s insurance business. It 
said: Spread the risk. When there’s a risk, the 
best guard against it is to join with others; so 
that each man could lose only a little, but no man 
could lose a lot. 

So insurance today is a big business with 
millions of policies in force, worth billions of 
dollars. 

An insurance policy is a contract. Your policy 
sets out what you both have agreed to. The Com- 
pany promises to pay you a certain sum for loss 
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or damage of the thing you insure—your life, 
your home, your health, and the like. And in 
return you promise to pay a premium for this 
protection. 

Since there are many types and variations, 
check each clause of your policy carefully. Then 
have your insurance man explain it. Be sure all 
details of the agreement are written into the 
policy. As a rule you and the company are bound 
only by the written word. 

As a home owner, you have many risks, like 
fire, against which you can insure yourself. 
Other insurable risks are theft, wind storm, 
earthquake, flood, cloudbursts, explosion and 
the like. 

Suppose a guest slips and falls on your floor 
and breaks his arm. Or your dog bites the post- 
man. You could be liable. You can insure your- 
self against many of these risks. 












. If a person who has retired from 
his job finds himself bereft of contacts 
— if he feels lonely, depressed, lost — 
then alcohol may relieve him of these 
symptoms so he ‘feels no pain,’ but it 


may also prove a dangerous remedy.” 
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HILE MUCH has been written in recent 
years about the dangers of alcohol, most 
who have been employed in the business world 
will agree that a round or two of cocktails or 
highballs adds gaiety and creates a spirit of 
friendliness and relaxation at social gatherings. 
And as we approach retirement age there’s 
usually no reason why we should stop this pleas- 
ant custom. As a member of a group of retired 
people who meet periodically for dinners and 
barbecues put it: “A drink or two cheers us all 
up and makes the occasion festive.” 

This same woman, a young 74, admits to hav- 
ing a drink every night, even if alone. She has 
never drunk more than a few drinks in a given 
period and has never been intoxicated. “If I ever 
felt liquor was controlling me, I’d stop at once,” 
she said. And she felt she could speak for all the 
members of her group, most of them between 65 
and 80, who drink regularly, but always in 
moderation. 

She went on to explain that as a young girl 
the people she knew never drank. It was during 
prohibition, in the 20’s, that many, who had no 
experience with alcohol, began to imbibe for the 
first time because “it was the thing to do.” Yet 
few of the people she had known throughout her 
life had developed an alcoholic problem. 

As most of us are aware, since the repeal of 
prohibition drinking has become increasingly 
popular, until today, according to statistics, 
some 80,000,000 Americans—about half the 
adult population — drink. 


LOSING CONTROL 


If a person has been drinking in moderation 
most of his (or her) life, it’s unlikely that he will 
suddenly lose control during his sixties and start 
drinking immoderately, although it can and does 
happen under certain conditions. According to 
the book, “The Drinking Problem and its Con- 
trol” by Dr. C. Anthony D’Alonzo, “Anyone of | 
either sex can become an alcoholic at any time. 
We have seen the problem develop for the first 
time in later years, even after retirement, while, 
on the other hand, we have encountered some 
teen-age problem drinkers.” 
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Alcohol is often prescribed by doctors for 
older people with vascular or circulatory trou- 
bles. One lady, now close to 80, has been drinking 
a highball every night before dinner for the 
past 20 years to boost her low blood pressure. 
She rarely drinks more than the one drink a day 
prescribed by her doctor. 

Another woman of about 75, however, who 
had never in her life had a drink, was hospital- 
ized for an operation. During her convalescence, 
her doctor prescribed an ounce of brandy a day 
to relax her blood vessels. Within three days, this 
life-long teetotaler developed such an appetite 
for liquor she “stole” the keys to the liquor 
cabinet from a nurse and helped herself. The 
doctor had been unaware that this patient pos- 
sessed the necessary physical and emotional set- 
up to develop alcoholism. But fortunately this 
startled patient realized quickly that alcohol was 
not for her, and cut it out completely. 


NEVER COMPLETELY CURED 


According to many authorities on alcoholism, 
a person suffering from this disease is never 
completely “cured.” His alcoholism is arrested 
by permanent sobriety, just as diabetes is ar- 
rested by regular injections of insulin. If the 
alcoholic ever takes even one drink — beer, wine, 
whisky, gin—any beverage containing alcohol, 
in a matter of days, weeks or months he will 
eventually resume his abnormal drinking. 

The authorities explain further that alcohol- 
ism is a progressive disease. Even if the alcoholic 
stops drinking for 10 or 20 years, then starts 
again, his disease will have progressed during 
his “dry” period. He will be much worse when he 
starts to drink again. 

To illustrate this point, the story is told of an 
alcoholic who remained dry for 40 years. When 
he retired, he decided to start drinking again in 
moderation. But after his first drink, something 
within him impelled him to keep on drinking 
continuously —one drink after the other—for 
10 days. Without ever coming out of this last 
binge, the man died. 

Alcoholism may occur at any social level from 
Skid Row and institutions of the old and indi- 
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gent... through the great middle classes to the- 
socially elite (actually only about 3% of the alco- 
holics are on Skid Row)...as well as at any age 
level. 

In an interview, Dr. George D. Meyer, Direc- 
tor of an Adult Guidance Clinic for Alcoholics, 
explained it along these lines: 

“A person who has developed interests 
outside his job, and has been drinking 
moderately most of his adult life, is not apt 
to have a drinking problem after his retire- 
ment. He can take alcohol or leave tt. 

“But if a person who has retired from his 
job finds himself bereft of contacts—if he 
feels lonely, depressed, lost —then alcohol 
may relieve him of these symptoms so that 
‘he feels no pain,’ but it may also prove a 
dangerous remedy.” 

This specialist on alcoholism believes that doc- 
tors who prescribe alcohol should do so judi- 
ciously. They should know about a patient’s at- 
titude toward alcohol and be reasonably familiar 
with his life situation. 

While alcokol is sometimes prescribed for 
people sufferimt® from complications of arterial 
sclerosis (hardening of the arteries) to relieve 
symptoms, Dr. Meyer points out that when pre- 
scribing alcohol the location of the arterial scle- 
rosis should be considered. If a person’s memory 
is fading because of hardening of the arteries 
leading to the brain, drink (like sedatives) 
might dull the senses still more. 

He points out further that if older people be- 
come tipsy, they may fall. They have a greater 
susceptibility to fracture and the healing, also, 
is slower than in younger persons. 

Older people may have problems of eating 
adequately. If they drink, alcohol could become 
a substitute for food. It has few if any vitamins, 
minerals, fats or proteins, yet provides energy 
without a complete diet. This is dangerous, lead- 
ing to poor nutrition—if kept up for long, to 
weakness and susceptibility to serious illness. 

Dr. Meyer sums up that if a person uses alco- 
hol to find a solution to life’s problems, the drink 
eventually becomes the total solution itself. 
Everything in his life becomes funnelled into the 
bottle. He uses his own strengths less and less. 
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Are You An Alcoholic? 


O ANSWER this question, ask yourself 
the following questions and answer 
them as honestly as you can. 
Yes No 
1 Do you lose time from work due to 
drinking? 
2 Is drinking making your home life 
unhappy? 
3 Do you drink because you are shy 
with other people? 
4 Is drinking affecting your 
reputation? 
5 Have you ever felt remorse after 
drinking? 
6 Have you gotten into financial 
difficulties as a result of drinking? 
7 Do you turn to lower companions 
and an inferior environment when 
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drinking? Bes 
8 Does your drinking make you 
careless of your family’s welfare? [ ] [ ] 


9 Has your ambition decreased since 


drinking? [] 
10 Do you crave a drink at a definite 

time daily? Bas 
11 Do you want a drink the next 

morning ? fem tia 
12 Does drinking cause you to have 

difficulty in sleeping? iB 
13 Has you efficiency decreased since 

drinking ? [] EL] 


14 Is drinking jeopardizing your job 
or business? 


15 Do you drink to escape from 
worries or troubles? 


16 Do you drink alone? 


17 Have you ever had a complete loss 
of memory as a result of drinking? 


is ths. 42 
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18 Has your physician ever treated 


you for drinking? Eee. 
19 Do you drink to build up your 

self - confidence? fale) 
20 Have you ever been to a hospital 

or institution on account of 

drinking? aaa 


If you have answered YES to any one of 
the questions, there is a definite warning 
that you may be an alcoholic. 


If you have answered YES to any two, 
the chances are that you are an alcoholic. 


If you have answered YES to three or 
more, you are definitely an alcoholic. 


(The above Test Questions are used by Johns 
Hopkins University Hospital, Baltimore, Md., in 
deciding whether or not a patient is alcoholic) 
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In conclusion the doctor says: ‘‘At the clinic 
we try to review a person on an individual basis 
and find out what alcohol is doing for him. If it 
isn’t the main event in his life; if he uses it for 
social purposes, then it may be all right. But once 
he starts using it to comfort or placate himself — 
once he starts depending on alcohol, he’d better 
watch his step.” 


POP TAKES TO DRINK 


“Pop,” a pediatrician, is an example of a man 
who used alcohol as a comfort, although for 
years before his retirement, he had drunk mod- 
erately. Ambitious, he had left his medical prac- 
tice to become a professor in the medical school 
of a large university. Eventually, the head of his 
department retired and for a time, Pop was 
made interim head. 

Then a young man came in as the permanent 
head and brought seven new young members 
with him. These new men decided that Pop, 
some 20 years older than the others, should just 
“coast.” He could read, write, do whatever he 
liked, but was given no duties. 

So for two years before his actual retirement, 
Pop began sitting on his front porch, drinking. 
When his real retirement came and he no longer 
had even an office to go to, he just sat and 
“stewed” with the bottle beside him. 

“It kept me from developing interests,” he 
confided. “The whiskey or gin diluted with water 
which I drank was never a stimulant. It was an 
anesthetic, like ether. I didn’t go to bars or get 
into trouble except at home. I just existed in a 
twilight world. 

“One night when I was so dopey my wife and 
daughter had to help me upstairs, my wife 
urged me to call Alcoholics Anonymous. 

“A young man came over and talked with me 
for about an hour. He was interested but not im- 
pressed by the fact I was a physician. He told me 
to stop drinking and that the next night he’d 
take me to an A.A. meeting.” 

“T had no conception of what a meeting was 
like and was astonished to see such fine looking 
people—all of them sober. I even met several 
people in the group who knew me, and three gave 
me their cards and asked me to call if I needed 
help.” 

Through this A.A. group, Pop found a new 
life, friends and interests. Besides attending 
regular meetings and get-togethers, he helped 
other alcoholics to stop drinking, and after a 
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year of sobriety, was hired on a part-time basis, 
to work in the pediatrics department of a hospi- 
tal near his home. 


CURES FOR THE DISEASE 


A.A. now has some half million members and 
is recommended by doctors, psychiatrists, clergy- 
men, alcoholic clinics and such agencies as the 
Salvation Army. 

The American Medical Association and other 
official groups now recognize alcoholism as a 
disease which strikes about one in 15 people who 
drink, and their members are learning an in- 
creasing amount about it. A variety of means 
are used in treating alcoholism, although to date, 
A.A. appears to be the most effective. 

Certain drugs, such as Antabuse which makes 
the patient sick after drinking, are used. Pa- 
tients in advanced stages of alcoholism usually 
require medical treatment, and many members 
of A.A. are also under medical and psychiatric 
care. 

Part of the recovery program in A.A. depends 
on the realization and admission of having the 
“disease of alcoholism,” and part on having faith 
ina “higher power” which can and will remove 
this affliction if sought. The belief in a “higher 
power” has led many to think of A.A. as a reli- 
gious organization, although members can be 
agnostic, regarding the group as the “higher 
power” and still be helped to complete sobriety. 

Ministers and priests, like doctors, are also 





learning more about the disease of alcoholism, 
and are being of increasing help to afflicted 
members of their congregations. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


As alcoholism has now become America’s 
fourth major health problem, with over 5,000, 
000 known cases, and untold numbers of “hid- 
den” drinkers, alcoholic clinics are springing up 
in all of our major cities. 

If you suspect that you may have an alcohol 
problem, experts advise that you do something 
at once. Don’t get to the point where your brain 
is befuddled. Don’t allow yourself to get into the 
condition of some old pensioners who wait im- 
patiently for their monthly checks, just so they 
can buy that next bottle. 

Knowing that alcoholism is a disease like dia- 
betes or asthma, rather than a moral weakness, 
you can now seek help with your head high— 
from your doctor, an alcoholic clinic, your cler- 
gyman or priest or from Alcoholics Anonymous. 

To locate an alcoholic clinic, call the public 
health department, your local mental health so- 
ciety or your doctor. To contact an A.A. group, 
look in the telephone book in any city for the 
A.A. headquarters in your area, and a member 
will be sent to your home to talk over your prob- 
lem with you. 

If alcohol is not your problem and you enjoy 
an occasional drink, here’s how! And good 
cheer! 


Songs to Drink By ? 


In South Africa a group of temperance ladies 
called on the radio station director, protesting 
the use of drinking songs over the air. 

The Director was flabbergasted, not knowing 
of any drinking songs used over the air. The 
women explained that ‘‘Come Landlord Fill the 
Flowing Bowl” had been played the previous 
night. For a few minutes the director was 
floored, then a thought came to him. 

He explained to the ladies that if he ruled out 
the one mentioned he would also have to rule 
out “Here’s a Health Unto His Majesty,” as well 
as the time honored “Drink To Me Only With 
Thine Eyes.” He said it might also include ‘Tea 
for Two,” “Smoke Gets In Your Eyes” and all 
similar ones. 
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The women seemed satisfied as he bowed them 
out, before they could see the program for the 
next day which started with “Your Lips Taste 
Like Wine.” 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


We have come a long way since the day when 
a newspaper reporter called on a composer as 
he was thumping out a tune on his piano. The 
composer had wedged a sheet of newspaper 
against the piano strings to create an orchestral 
effect. 

“What kind of a tin pan alley do you call 
this?” asked the reporter. The song writer 
laughed, saying “This street must sound like a 
tin pan alley, with so many pianos making a 
din.” The reporter headed his story “Tin Pan 
Alley,” and that name has stuck to songwriters’ 
Broadway ever since. 






You can have comfort, 


economy and convenience 


when traveling by bus 


OR MOST PEOPLE approaching, or reach- 
ing the age of retirement, topmost on their 
list of “plans for the future” is travel. 

Travel, of course, requires at least two things 
—time and money. But another element must 
sometimes be considered —a reasonable amount 
of physical endurance for journeying from place 
to place. 

Retirement usually provides the necessary 
time for touring and sightseeing. And, even 
though leisure may not be matched by an excess 
of funds, careful planning usually makes it pos- 
sible to enjoy the long-awaited opportunity for 
exploration. 

Too often, however, the prospect of long hours 
behind the wheel of a car, of carrying bags in 
and out of hotels, the uncertainty of meals, and 
similar thoughts, brings about the disappoint- 
ing decision that now, it’s “too late” for travel. 

If negative thoughts are holding you back, or 
even if these have not entered your mind, it’s 
time to put travel back on the list—by getting 
acquainted with a kind of travel experience that 
is virtually “made to order” for those in the 
“harvest years” bracket. 

The answer might be “go by bus”! 

Not the crowded city-lines bus of past work- 
day memory. Not even the ordinary city-to-city 
kind of bus travel; but the cross-country buses 
that you see upon the highways—such as are 
operated by Greyhound Lines or Continental 
Trailways—and the Individual or Escorted 
Tours these companies have developed for care- 
free vacationing. 

These are very convenient —especially if it’s 
“see America first” that is on your mind. 


ESCORTED TOURS 
Deservedly-popular are the Escorted tours. 


They are pre-planned, virtually all-inclusive 
vacation “packages.” They provide for round- 
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WHY NOT TAKE 


trip transportation in a bus which features air 
conditioning, foam rubber reclining seats, pic- 
ture windows, and built-in lavatories. On an 
Escorted Tour every night you are taken to a 
hotel or resort for which accommodations have 
already been arranged. Throughout the Escorted 
Tour there are side trips and sightseeing to all 
points of interest, and, accompanying the tour 
group is an escort. 

There is equal comfort and freedom from the 
usual travel worries in an Individual Tour. 
These tours can be varied from the set plan of 
the Escorted Tour, by adding a day or two at 
one resort, or cutting short the stay at another. 
They, too, are tailor made to fit the time allow- 
ance and the budget and include transporta- 
tion, hotel accommodations, sightseeing trips 
and places recommended and arranged for in 
advance. 

Escorted and Individual Tours may take you 
away for only a few days to some relatively 
nearby scenic area. Or, they may take a week, 
two weeks, three weeks, or even longer. 


NEW PEOPLE, FRIENDS 


One of the rewards of travel is meeting new 
people, making new friends. Passengers going 
on an Escorted Tour all meet at the bus station 
or a selected hotel in the city from which the 
tour originates. The escort introduces fellow 
passengers to each other. As the trip progresses, 
the tour escort acts as host, and, equally im- 
portant, he takes over such details as checking 
members into the hotel, looking after their bag- 
gage and taking care of the tips. 

Although there is plenty to do and see on a 
bus vacation, and miles to be covered, the pace 
set for such tours is leisurely. 

Recently at a bus station in a metropolitan 
city, a doctor and his wife were waiting the ar- 
rival home of an escorted tour bus. On it was 
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VACATION? 


the doctor’s mother. She was returning from a 
three week escorted tour to Florida. Frankly 
the young doctor and his wife were worried that 
the trip might be “too much” for his mother. 

At length the bus arrived. Passengers 
streamed out—but not Mother. Now thorough- 
ly apprehensive, the doctor approached the bus 
driver, who smiled at the anxious doctor and 
pointed back into the bus. The doctor bounded up 
the steps. Yes, Mother was there, just getting out 
of her seat. She was fine, and looked it. 

Later she explained. “I had such a wonderful 
time, I just hated to think of leaving the bus... 
so I just waited as long as I could before saying 
‘goodbye’ to it.” 








WHERE CAN YOU GO? 


Where do escorted tours take you? There are 
literally scores of pre-arranged Escorted and In- 
dividual Tours from which to choose, some avail- 
able year-round, others that are seasonal. Both 
Greyhound and Continental, for example, will 
take you on a circle tour from the East to the 
West Coast, or, if you live in the West, to New 
York and New England; to California, the North- 
west or the Southwest; or to Florida; into the 
scenic delights of New England and Canada — 
just to name a few. 

Summer and Fall open the way for tours to 
the great National Parks—such as Yellowstone, 
Glacier, and Canada’s Jasper; Yosemite Valley 
in California; Utah’s famous Brice Canyon and 
Mount Zion National Park. In other parts of the 
nation the Mid-west has tours into the “lake 
country”; or to Quebec, the Islands of the St. 
Lawrence, or the Gaspe Peninsula. One of the 
most attractive tours of the year takes advan- 
tage of the season with a Fall Foliage Tour 
through New England’s autumn glory, or to the 
Great Smokies. Then, in the Spring there is a 
special visit to the Old South, that includes the 
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famed Azalea Trail at the height of the flower- 
ing season, and ends with Washington’s famed 
cherry trees. 

In the seasonal offerings, there is even a mid- 
summer overland journey to Alaska made by 
Greyhound Lines, traveling over the famous 
Alaska Highway and returning by steamer 
through the glass-smooth Inland Passage to 
Seattle. 

Special tours are to be had to events of na- 
tional interest when they take place, such as 
the great Tournament of Roses in Pasadena; the 
New Orleans annual Mardi Gras; and similar 
special happenings. 

The over-all cost quoted to a vacationer on an 
Escorted or Individual Tour generally works 
out to just above $15 per person, per day —in- 
cluding all transportation, sightseeing, side 
trips and hotel accommodations. Some meals are 
included, but, generally speaking, the tour party 
members must plan on meal costs being addi- 
tional. Your own appetite (generally extra good 
when you are vacationing) will provide the best 
answer to that figure. 

Incidental expenses are as varied as the per- 
son making the trip. Picture post cards of the 
places visited, postage, and souvenirs to take 
home to the grandchildren are important items. 
Not that there are no opportunities for other 
spending. As, for example, if your tour trip in- 
cludes an evening in New Orleans, or New York 
or San Francisco, you may wish to arrange with 
the escort for theater tickets, or a visit to a night 
club, or a famous restaurant. 

The tour party member who does not carry a 


camera is an exception these days. If you area 
“shutter-bug,” you’ll want your gadget bag well- 
filled with film. 

Of course, picture taking, nightclubbing, and 
mementos of a trip actually have no relationship 
with the mode of travel, so if you are comparing 
bus touring costs with other forms of travel, 
these items should not be considered in this com- 
parison. 


INSURANCE AGAINST FATIGUE 


Regardless of the time of year, a bus vacation 
guards against fatigue due to the extremities 
of the weather, for all buses are air conditioned 
—in fact, the correct phrase is “climate- 
controlled.” 

If you have qualms about the creature com- 
forts of bus travel—such as being forced to sit 
for long hours in one position, or having to wait 
for destination arrival to visit a rest room— 
these worries can be set aside as needless. The 
big transcontinental type of buses which are as- 
signed to vacation touring have their own clean 
lavatory. And, rest-stops and meal-stops are fre- 
quent. Few are the complaints ever heard about 
enforced idleness. 

How much walking you do when you come to 
a city, or a beauty spot listed for its scenery, is 
an individual matter. If you like walking, there 
are opportunities with rewarding results. If you 
prefer sitting and resting, there is plenty of 
time for that. 

Should illness overtake a touring member of 
a bus vacation party, there are helpful people 
around you. Especially so if you are on one of the 


This group has chartered a bus for a trip to Mexico... 
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escorted tours. The escort is trained to know 
what to do under every circumstance. 


The escort has many roles to perform. He not 
only takes care of the baggage and hotel tipping, 
he is a host who makes everyone feel ‘‘at home;” 
he is the organizer of entertainment (if such is 
wanted); and possesses knowledge about what 
there is to see, and how best to see it. 

How far you travel each day on a vacation 
bus tour depends more on time than on mileage. 
If there are things to be seen, which calls for 
stops, the miles covered may be fewer than on 
another day when the objective is to reach a 
more distant city. Sometimes the day’s journey- 
ing may end at mid-afternoon, to give oppor- 
tunity for a sightseeing bus trip around a city; 
or for shopping. 


CHARTER SERVICE 


Another bus service of interest to readers of 
Harvest Years is Charter Service. Charter Serv- 
ice brings a bus to any point chosen by a group 
—such as a Senior Citizens organization —at 
any hour selected, for a short one- or two-day 
excursion to some place of interest. It goes and 
returns over any route selected by the group. 

Cost is based on a minimum number of pas- 
sengers (less than the capacity of the bus) and 
the usual practice is for the group to divide this 
total cost among themselves. 

In the case of overnight journeys, the bus 
company will make arrangements for hotel or 
resort accommodations. 

Objectives of such trips are as wide as the 
interest of the group —a special art exhibit in a 
neighboring metropolitan city; a spectacular 
civic celebration; a tour to a National Park or 
National Monument; or, even a major league 
baseball game with game-ticket procurement 
arranged by the bus company. Unless specially 
planned, meals are an individual responsibility. 

Full information about vacation bus touring, 
or charter trips, are obtainable from any travel 
agency, or at Greyhound or Continental Trail- 
ways offices. In most towns and cities, the local 
bus company office is equipped to provide help- 
ful guidance and make complete arrangements 
for any type of tour. 

So, if you’ve been thinking about how best to 
enjoy a restful but complete vacation tour seeing 
your own United States, at a truly economical 
figure, now’s the time to plan an escorted or 
individual tour by bus. 
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There’s plenty of room to stretch your legs 
on a bus trip. These big, transcontinental 
buses have their own lavatories, and meal 
stops and other stops are made frequently. 
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One of the rewards of traveling is meeting 
new friends. On escorted bus tours, the escort 
introduces passengers, acts as host, and 
handles details such as hotels, bags and tips. 
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n © AYBE YOU HAVE been thinking of real 
\V estate sales as a way to apply your energy, 
experience—and to augment your retirement 
income. 

Real estate does offer a fascinating and prof- 
itable retirement career. That is provided you 
will work at it... that you like people...can in- 
terest yourself in their problems—and are not 
afraid of competition. 

Before you go on, re-read the last paragraph 
carefully. It gives you the key to your personal 
opportunity in the unlimited field of real estate, 
with its many facets for many kinds of talent 
and degrees of experience. 

If you are interested merely in part-time ac- 
tivity —and earning up to $100 a month so your 
Social Security checks won’t be diminished by 
your earning too much—forget real estate... 
at least as a licensed, active salesman’s role is 
concerned. 

First, as a salesman, you must keep pace with 
the changes in real estate. It’s an active business, 
faster-moving than you may realize. You have 
to keep up with it, like reading the daily news- 
paper. 

Second, you represent “red ink” to a Broker 
until you earn more in commissions than the 
low ceiling (in some cases) set by Social Securi- 
ty for payments without penalty. 

Are you still interested? Then, read on. The 
other side of the coin is this: the sky is still the 
limit in real estate today, just as it always has 
been in the U.S.A. 


WHAT ARE YOUR PROSF 


Your prospects? Hear what these men (and 
women) have to say: 

First informant, Edwin Seares, who at 78 can 
look back over 23 years as a salesman and 
broker. At 55, he was a banker, with no thought 
of changing careers. But he did. And with that 
background, he’ll tell you that “real estate needs 
the judgment and experience of older men. You 
can learn the technical side of the business, at 
least enough to get started, in short order; but 
experience and judgment age slowly.” 

At 43, Don Geddes was up the ladder in a 
shipping company. The firm sold its ships. Ged- 
des found himself at sea. Right then and there, 
he vowed that his next job would be one that 
could not be sold out from under him— ever. He 
went into real estate. That was in 1949. Today 
he heads five offices and a sales crew of 25 to 30. 
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For years, W. A. Bailey was a bridge-building 
and construction engineer. Walter Boland was a 
regional manager for a giant electrical manu- 
facturer and distributor. Later he was a partner 
in a successful advertising agency. Harry Koch 
was a lawyer and civil servant. 

Today, all three men are happy with their in- 
dependent careers in real estate. Bailey likes 
suburban residential sales in the upper price 
levels. Boland prefers industrial-commercial de- 
velopment. Koch teaches real estate at night and 
by day publishes ‘‘Ken Books,” which are guides 
and quizzers on technical subjects related to law, 
real estate, construction and civil service. 


MELTING POT NATURE 


The cross-section of backgrounds, business ex- 
perience, training, temperaments and personali- 
ties represented by these men illustrate the 
“melting pot” nature of the real estate field. So 
complex is the business today, that it offers op- 
portunity and outlet for all kinds of previous 
experience and talents. Nearly 20 per cent of 
salesmen and one-third of the brokers have 
passed their 55th birthday. 

More important than your business experience 
is personality and attitude—it appears from con- 
versation with salesmen, brokers, Real Estate 
Board managers, State Examiners, teachers, 
researchers. 

“Too many retired folks lose faith in them- 
selves too soon,” asserts Don Geddes. “Do you 
get along with people? Do you tend to win their 
confidence easily? Do you get a kick out of solv- 
ing problems? Do you have patience? Like men- 
tal exercise? Have vision? Then real estate is for 
you; and you are likely to succeed and be happy 
in it,” Geddes insists. He continues: 

“If you have real desire to render service and 
continue to show interest even after completing 
a transaction, you have the attitude that will 
win. For real estate is a personal service busi- 
ness. You are doing more than making a sale; 
you are building a clientele. You must put your- 
self in the role of counselor, confidant, advisor. 
You are really dealing with the happiness and 
personal problems of people. Each one is dif- 
ferent, both as to people and problem. That’s 
what makes a ‘game’ of the business, keeps it 
ever exciting. 

“T used to like to play cards,” mused Geddes. 
“I guess what intrigued me was the fact that no 
two hands, situations or people are the same. 
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Real Estate 


The stimulation I got from cards, I now find in 
the mental challenges presented by people with 
real estate and investment problems to solve. The 
stakes are big, in terms of human happiness, as 
well as financial gain. When you help a client 
win, you win for yourself—money, yes... but 
more than that, personal satisfaction. 

““A widow has a small nest egg she wants to 
convert into an income-producing offset against 
inflation. A promoter is looking for a site for 
a suburban shopping center. A small business 
needs a location where conditions will be right 
for it to thrive and its employees will be content 
to live. An executive approaching retirement 
wants a chicken farm on the outskirts of the 
community where he now lives. Another wants 
to sell out and move across the country, prefer- 
ably to Florida, Arizona, or California.” 

These are a few random samples of the myriad 
situations which develop daily into real estate 
opportunities. 


FINANCIAL REWARDS 


The intangible satisfactions from solving such 
problems, you can’t measure. The financial re- 
wards, you can. Surveys show that if you are 
average, you may expect to earn commissions 
in the $4000 to $7000 range. But many make 
$18,000 to $30,000 —and up. In one group of 32 
salesmen, 12 earned these incomes last year. 
Five topped $30,000; two-thirds of the crew 
averaged around $7000. 

A statewide survey made in California several 
years ago, showed that the average full-time 
real estate salesman earned $3500, the broker 
$5500, heads of firms with employees $8250. 
Competition is keen. In 1960, there was one real 
estate license for every 118 men, women and 
children living in the state. Fortunately, a sub- 
stantial percentage were not engaged in direct 
sales. 

Be prepared to have a lean year and go about 
6 months without commissions. You may start 
collecting much sooner, but it will take the pres- 
sure off, make you a more relaxed and effective 
salesman, if you don’t have to start worrying 
about your next meal too soon. 

Are you a woman, reading this? You are very 
much in the picture. And many a husband-wife 
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team is finding dual enjoyment as they parlay 
profits from real estate transactions they de- 
velop together. The California study, referred 
to above, indicated that 30 percent of the sales- 
people and 19 per cent of brokers are women. 

Mrs. LaVerne Selberg can speak for the ladies. 
She was a Certified Public Accountant and then 
a manager in private business. “My husband and 
I invested in real estate. Now I am in it, both 
feet, full time,” she says. And what qualities 
should a woman have to succeed in the business? 
The same ones that were emphasized for men. 


“Maturity of judgment and poise will stand 
women in good stead,” Mrs. Selberg asserts— 
and she has the support of others who hire both 
men and women. “Some young men can win the 
confidence of clients, but maturity, conservative 
dress and the air of one who has run a home or 
business are special assets to women.” 


DON’T SAY RETIREMENT 


Man or woman, husband-and-wife, let’s say 
you have convinced yourself that you want to 
take a fling at a retirement career in real estate. 
Again that caution—to consider carefully that 
word “retirement.” For real estate is an “active” 
time-consuming business. You’]] work long hours, 
sometimes even seven days a week and many an 
evening, if you would reap the harvest of fun, 
profit, zest of the quest that are yours for the 
planting. 

Early retirements seem to make real estate 
a magnet for military men, especially in such 
coastal states as Florida and California, where 
officers and families may have been stationed 
and have come to like the weather and relaxed 
living for the retirement years. 

If you are in this special category, it may in- 
terest you to know that brokers are of mixed 
opinions about the suitability of career officers 
to the requirements for success in real estate. 
“Disciplined minds, years of command, ease in 
front of groups, make military men good teach- 
ers,” one broker observed. “That may explain 
why an increasing number seem to be showing 
up in the schools and colleges, teaching real 
estate courses.” 

“Military men are hard to type,” in the expe- 
rience of another broker. ‘Most of them have 
some following. I know of one former Coast 
Guard Commander who is succeeding because of 
his thoroughness. He wants answers. A lieuten- 
ant colonel is making good as an office manager. 
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“But I think of a third who seemed to have lost 
his drive; he sat in front of his phone—and 
never used it. Looked out the window and 
dreamed. Of course, he soon discovered there is 
no such thing as nothing to do in this fast- 
moving business. A man must produce at least 
a few thousand dollars in commissions for him- 
self, or the broker can’t afford to pay the over- 
head for desk space, the telephone and a place 
for him to hang his hat away from home.” 


TAKING THE STEPS 


If you have read this far and still are think- 
ing, “real estate is for me,” then you should look 
up a Realtor. The first fact you will learn is that 
Realtor does not mean just anybody listed under 
“real estate” in your local phone book. “Realtor” 
indicates membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. Where you see this 
sign, you can seek advice with confidence. 

Your local Realtor will direct you to a school 
where you can learn what you must know to pass 
the state’s licensing examination. Laws and re- 
quirements vary from State to State. If you are 
in a big city or county seat, you will readily find 
a Real Estate Board office. If you are in a small 
town or rural area, you may want to visit the 
county seat, write your State Division of Real 
Estate, or the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, 1300 Connecticut Ave., N.W, 
Washington 6, D.C., or 35 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Preparation for your original salesman’s li- 
cense may take three to four years, 12 to 25 
hours of instruction and some home study. Or 
you can go to adult night classes for 16 weeks, 
even take a sequence of courses leading to a cer- 
tificate from a State University. 

For the minimum basic preparation, expect 
to pay from $20 to $35, for somewhat more in- 
struction $40 to $75, including text and study 
materials. 

Usually, you will be called upon to produce 
several character references and be sponsored 
by a local Real Estate Broker. He will indicate 
that he is prepared to hire you, once you pass 
the State examination and obtain your sales- 
man’s license (but this indication does not rep- 
resent an obligation to put you on the payroll). 
Nor does his sponsorship prevent you from go- 
ing to work for a different broker, if this should 
seem preferable, once you are licensed. 

Many states have modelled their requirements 
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after those established by California, so we shall 
use that State for example. Having taken the 
steps just outlined, you submit your application 
— accompanied by a $10 fee—to the State Exam- 
iner’s office. You will be notified to appear for a 
2% hours examination. When you pass, you make 
your arrangement with a Broker to go to work 
for him. 

After getting about nine months of practical 
experience under the tutelage of the Broker, you 
are called upon to take a longer and more de- 
tailed re-examination. Passing this, you are en- 
titled to a permanent salesman’s license. This is 
renewable every four years, without further 
examination, upon payment of a $30 fee. 


After two years as a full-time salesman, you 
may try for a Broker’s license. Fee with this 
examination is $20. Renewal $50. Qualifying as 
a Broker, you can go into business for yourself, 
improve your opportunity where you are, or 
with another Broker. 


SUGGESTED READING 


At this point, I’d suggest that you write to 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards 
in Chicago or Washington, for a copy of a pocket- 
sized free pamphlet titléd: “The Challenge of 
Real Estate.” It covers “career horizons” and 
will brief you on such specialized opportunities 
as brokerage, property management, land de- 
velopment, appraisal, counselling, financing, re- 
search. From the same source, you can obtain 
lists of colleges, universities, private and public 
schools, names and addresses of real estate com- 
missioners, as well as suggested reading. 


There’s an old saying in the real estate busi- 
ness : 
“Underneath all else, lies the land.” 


Somehow, it suggests the unlimited opportun- 
ity that goes on and on and on in this land of 
dynamic growth and population mobility, in 
which real property is over half of our national 
wealth. 

*For information and stimulation, you might 
want to get these books: 


The Real Estate Primer ($2.25), by Ray D. West- 
cott, 6512 Muscatel Ave., San Gabriel, California; 
Real Estate in American History, an authoritative 
232-page history of organized real estate and 
the part played by property in development of the 
nation, by Pearl Janet. ($5). Write: National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, in Washington, or 
Chicago. 
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By KAY HILLYARD 
Home Economics Editor 


O, YOU HAVE put the alarm clock away on 
the top shelf with a label on it saying, “To 
be used only on special occasions.” 

You get up at 7:00 or 8:00 or 9:00 —or when- 
ever the mood strikes you. 

You can do just what you want to do most all 
day and one of those things you want to do is 
eat. But, it does seem a little silly when you get 
up late to still figure on three-meals-a-day. 

There’s something very satisfying about eat- 
ing a hearty late breakfast when you think about 
the ‘wage slaves’ gulping down a cup of coffee 
about that time. And, isn’t it fun to have an early 
dinner so you can enjoy the whole of a beautiful 
summer evening. During working years, so of- 
ten you were on your way home or just starting 
to eat dinner when the evening was at its best. 

But, there’s a catch to this two-a-day meal 
planning. In those two meals you have to get the 
required nutrients for the whole day so you have 
to be a bit more careful in your planning. 

You probably won’t lack carbohydrate and fat 
but unless you are careful you are very apt to 
come up short on protein when you eat just two 
meals a day. 

The National Research Council recommends 
1 gram of protein per day for each 2 pounds of 
body weight. In other words, if your normal 
weight is 120, you need 60 grams of protein 
every day; if you top the scales at 180, you need 
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90 grams a day. If you are overweight, addition- 
al proteins over these requirements will speed 
weight loss. 

Why is protein so important? It is necessary 
for all living cells—tissue, muscles, skin, blood, 
bones, glands, fingernails, eyes. If you short- 
change yourself in this important element, every 
part of you is robbed to make what you have 
go around. And it shows up in your skin, mus- 
cles, nerves, and energy. What’s more, if you are 
short on protein, you may get ‘water-logged’ 
since sufficient protein is necesary for proper 
elimination of liquids. 

And, you ask, why does an excess of protein 
in the diet cut down weight? Simply this: diges- 
tion of protein uses up more calories than re- 
quired with carbohydrates and fats so the body 
burns up more of its food fuel and any excess 
fat that is lurking here and there. In addition, 
protein keeps up the blood sugar level and your 
craving for sweets is cut back. 

So much for the why. Now let’s get down to 
putting this to work in menus. 

After each item in the following menus, we 
are giving in parentheses the approximate num- 
ber of protein grams per person. We have taken 
the figures from “Food Values in Common Por- 
tions,” available free from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


BRUNCH 


Orange or Tomato Juice (1) 
Crisp Waffle topped with Poached Egg and 
Cheese Sauce (21) 
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2 Slices Crisp Bacon (4) 
Sauteed Pineapple Slice or Grapefruit 
Segments (1) 
Coffee 
Total protein — 27 grams 


MENU MEMO: Don't get so carried away with counting 
up the grams of protein that you forget other protective 
foods such as the daily requirement for Vitamin C. 


Crisp Waffle with Poached Egg. We selected a waffle 
instead of a piece of toast as the background for 
the poached egg because it has 5 more grams of 
protein in it than the slice of toast. That’s be- 
cause it has both egg and milk in it. Simplest 
way, of course, to have a waffle anytime you 
want it is to buy them frozen. 


Cheese Sauce. Since 1 cup medium white sauce 
contains about 11 grams of protein and a couple 
of ounces of cheese run from 6 to 7 grams, we 
figured the total at 8 grams for each person— 
unless, of course, you are a miser or spendthrift 
with the amount of sauce. 

Perhaps you would rather have a different 
kind of sauce such as creamed dried beef or 
creamed chicken. In which case the protein 
would figure out just about the same. But, if you 
add a couple of tablespoons of dry milk solids to 
the sauce, you quickly increase the number of 
protein grams by 3 per person. 


Sauteed Pineapple Slice or Grapefruit Segments. 
In either case, drain the fruit thoroughly and pat 
dry with a paper towel. Saute in a very small 
amount of butter, margarine or oil (remember 
1 tablespoon of fat is worth 100 calories), flour- 
ing the grapefruit segments lightly before sau- 
teing. A bit of cinnamon or nutmeg is good 
sprinkled over either fruit. Serve as a garnish. 

Now, let’s look at our dinner menu, remem- 
bering that we have to complete the day’s pro- 
tein requirement in this second meal. We figured 
that brunch was worth 27 grams. That means 
that if you weigh 120, you need 33 more grams 
of protein in that day, more if you are over- 
weight. Your husband, on the other hand needs 
more of that previous protein, depending on his 
weight. Menu planning now becomes more of a 
game than a chore. 

DINNER 
Tossed Green Salad with Cottage Cheese (7) 


Broiled Lamb Chops (10 each) 
Broiled Tomatoes (1) Peas with Mushrooms (4) 


Rice Pilaff (4) 
Hot Rolls (3 grams each) 
Lemon Cream Pie (6) 
Coffee or Tea 
Total protein — 35 with 1 chop 
45 with 2 chops 





MENU MEMO: We have easily accomplished the neces- 
sary 33 grams for you with only one chop; if your hus- 
band weighs that 1 80 pounds that we mentioned earlier, 
two chops bring his total to 92 grams for the day and 
we were hitting for 90. 

Tossed Green Salad with Cottage Cheese. It makes 
little difference whether you serve the salad first 
or after the main course— your protein grams 
are there in the cottage cheese. We figured on 
2 tablespoons of cottage cheese per person, and 
that’s the easiest way we know of to add 6 grams 
of good protein to the diet. Or, if you don’t like 
cottage cheese as such, make a delicious dressing 
out of it this way: 

Cottage Cheese Dressing: In your blender or 
electric mixer put 1 cup cottage cheese and 4 
tablespoons water. Blend until it is like thick 
cream—a matter of seconds (longer in an electric 
mixer). Add lemon juice or vinegar to suit and 
your favorite salad seasonings such as Worces- 
tershire, anchovy paste, salad herbs, any one 
of the many seasoning salts, and a pinch of salt 
if necessary. Use this dressing to toss with the 
green and pretend you made it from sour cream, 
knowing all the time that it has an abundance 
of protein and a lot less calories. Cream, either 
light or heavy, sweet or sour, just doesn’t have 
more than a trace of protein in it. 


Grilled Lamb Chops. Some complain that lamb 
chops never get a beautiful brown in the broiler 
by the time they are done. You might try brush- 
ing them with some Kitchen Bouquet or soy 
sauce before broiling if you wish a deep oven- 
tan. The tomato halves can go in when you turn 
the chops. We like to brush them with prepared 
mustard and sprinkle them with seasoned 
crumbs (minced onion and seasoning salt). But, 
if you want to increase that protein a bit, sprin- 
kle with wheat germ instead of crumbs. 


Peas and Mushrooms. Nothing particularly dif- 
ferent but always good. We do like to use a tea- 
spoon of chicken stock base or a chicken bouillon 
cube in the cooking water instead of salt. Some- 
how you don’t miss the butter when the peas are 
seasoned thusly. 


Rice Pilaff. Fancy name but so simple. Brown the 
rice (1 cupful) in a tablespoon or so of butter or 
other fat. Pour in 1 can of consomme or bouillon, 
bring to a boil, cover, turn the heat way low, and 
steam for 15 minutes. If you use instant rice, the 
whole:cooking deal stops when it comes to a boil. 
The rice and broth get acquainted under the 
cover away from the heat. As a little flavor fillip, 
you might wish to add a spoonful of soy sauce 
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and some finely minced green onion tops or 
chives just before serving. 


Lemon Cream Pie. We dug way back for this one 
because we feel that some excellent recipes have 
been forgotten by many —or are, in some cases, 
not known by some. Over 30 years ago, this was 
one of the most popular pies. (See Note on next 
page. ) 
MAGIC LEMON PIE 
1 can sweetened condensed milk (Eagle Brand) 
Grated peel of 1 lemon 

¥Y% cup lemon juice 

2 eggs 

2 tablespoons sugar 

8-inch baked pie shell or graham cracker crust 
Blend together the milk, lemon peel and juice, 
and egg yolks. Spoon into pie shell and cover with 
a meringue made by beating the egg whites with 
the 2 tablespoons of sugar. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350°) until meringue is golden brown, 
about 15 minutes. Chill before serving. Serves 6. 

Now let’s take another day and serve this on 

a beautiful golden mid-morning. 





BRUNCH 


Cantaloup Half or Strawberries (1) 
Lean Ground Beef Patty with Fried or 
Scrambled Egg (28) 
Potato Patties or Hash Brown Potatoes (2) 
Coffee or Sweet Roll (5) 
Coffee 
Total protein — 36 grams 


MENU MEMO: It's summer time so we might as well sub- 
stitute some other opening course that is high in Vitamin 
C for the usual citrus juice. And either strawberries or 
cantaloup is an ideal choice. 


Ground Beef Patty with Egg. Maybe the idea of hav- 
ing beef for breakfast seems a bit strange but 
we’re all in favor. In fact, some kind of meat for 
breakfast is a must in a two-a-day plan. This is 
an adaptation of a very fancy brunch dish that 
calls for beef tenderloin or tender sirloin as the 
base under the egg. If you would rather have a 
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piece of ham instead of the beef, you’ll only be 
short a couple of protein grams. 

All you do is flatten the meat patty so that it 
will be the same size as the egg when fried; 
broil the meat until desired doneness, salt to 
taste, and serve it up with a fried egg on top. 
And don’t have the egg swimming in fat when 
you cook it — those calories, you know. Serve this 
up in style with some parsley alongside (and 
don’t forget to eat the parsley, it’s a very 
vitamin-rich garnish). 

If you wish some toast as well as the coffee 
cake, add 2 protein grams for each slice—and 
65 calories each. 

We've really loaded in the protein in this 
breakfast so we don’t have so far to go in figur- 
ing the grams we need for dinner. Using the 
same weight criteria, you need 24 grams for 
dinner and your husband needs 54 grams. How- 
ever, we decided to go overboard on protein 
today... 

DINNER 
Halibut or Salmon Au Gratin with Shrimp (51) 
Baked Potato (2) 
Spinach, Broccoli, or other Greens (5) 
Baked Custard or Floating Island (7) 


Coffee or Tea 
Total protein — 69 grams 


MENU MEMO: No, you certainly won't be protein-poor 
today. We did this deliberately to show you how well 
fish, particularly relatively inexpensive halibut and 
salmon, fit into your high protein menu plans. All by 
itself, a normal serving (4 x 3 x '/2 inch) of either of 
these fish supplies 33 grams of good, complete protein. 


Halibut or Salmon Au Gratin with Shrimp. For two, 
steam 1 good sized slice of fish or simmer in sea- 
soned water (salt, lemon, bay if you like it, cel- 
ery, onion) until it just flakes with a fork. Cook 
and then break into bite-size or larger pieces in- 
to a shallow baking dish or individual baking 
dishes. Sprinkle with shrimp — cooked or canned, 
any size. Cover with 1 cup well seasoned cheese 
sauce (if you wish to eliminate the cheese, go 
ahead, we have plenty of protein). When you 
take the potatoes out of the oven, boost the heat 
up to broil, and place the fish under the broiler 
to bubble and glaze. Serve piping hot. 


Spinach, Broccoli, or other Greens. We bring these 
into this menu for three reasons: they are high 
in protein for vegetables, colorful, and vitamin 
and mineral-rich. We like to add a bit of soy- 
flavored French dressing to any of these and toss 
with some toasted sesame seeds for good taste 
and good looks. 


Tomato Aspic. Since most aspics include crisp raw 
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vegetables such as cabbage, carrots, celery on- 
ion, and green pepper, we gave this the mini- 
mum count of 4. An average serving of plain 
flavored gelatin rates a gram count of 4—some- 
thing you might keep in mind. Tomato juice, % 
cup, rates 1 gram, and so does an average serv- 
ing of the vegetables mentioned. So we decided 
to give this part of the menu the least count in- 
stead of the most. But, we would like to add here 
that if you have to build up the protein side of 
your menu at any time, you can do it very nicely 
by stirring some cottage cheese into the aspic, 
or serving it alongside. Each tablespoon gives 
you 3 grams of top protein, remember. 


Baked Custard. How long since you have made a 
baked custard? We grew_up on baked custard 
and floating island but somehow they have been 
almost forgotten. Ice cream used to be a special 
treat but now it’s usually in everyone’s refriger- 
ator (3 grams of protein a serving, incidentally). 
Today, custard in one of its many forms is equal- 
ly a treat. And the variations of a custard are as 
many as that of ice cream. Why not look in your 
oldest cook book? We would like to add here that 
you can sneak a few extra grams of protein into 








that custard by stirring in a few tablespoons of 
dry milk solids—3 grams per tablespoon. The 
custard will taste richer because of it. We didn’t, 
however, include dry milk solids in our gram 
figures. 

We get so enthusiastic about protein-gram 
counting we could go on and on. If you want to 
make a hobby of good nutrition, you might write 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for a copy of “Composition of Foods,” 
price 55 cents. 

It will be invaluable whether you are trying 
to maintain good health or take off pounds. 








NOTE: 


What’s Your Favorite? 


We suggested when we were talking about the Lemon Cream Pie that you see the 
“Note” at the end of this protein arithmetic. 

Frankly, we're curious. We know that there are many other recipes like this particular 
lemon pie that were popular thirty or more years ago—we have some in our handwritten 
recipe books. We think it would be fun to bring these out into the light of day again. 

So, we want to hear from you about some other recipes of this or older vintage. 
Won't you take a minute and send us a recipe or two with a bit of remembrance about 
the recipes? For every one published, HARVEST YEARS will pay $5.00. 





P.P.S.: 


zine; Judge of Pillsbury bake-off, 1954. 
Any more questions? 
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In response to many inquiries to ‘‘Who’s this Kay Hillyard?’’ (our Home Economics 
Editor) we refer you to “Who’s Who of American Women” which states in part: 

B.S. in Home Economics, Colorado State University. Staff writer and editorial 
manager Homemakers Bureau, Safeway Stores Inc.; Home Economist CBS, San Francisco; 
Information specialist U.S. Dept. of Agriculture; Home Economics Editor, Sunset Maga- 
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SCAR WILDE once remarked: “Memory is 

the diary we all carry with us!” This is true 

in the sense that no matter how old one may get, 

each of us possesses a touch of Tom Sawyer in 

his soul, the mania, in a more or less degree for 

collecting things dear to recollections of our 
growing boyhood days. 

One popular trend along this line is accumu- 
lating the cheap literature of those good old days. 
Fads in collecting may come and go, but dime 
novels memorabilia travels the solid Hobby road 
that knows no detour. 

Dime Novels probably were the best under- 
cover books of two centuries. Warning footsteps 
of the approach of mother, aunt, or big sister, 
and these stories would vanish under things 
quicker than snowballs in a baker’s oven. 
Beadle’s blood and thunder novels, Old Sleuth, 
Frank Allen, Nat Ridley, Jack Standfast, Dead- 
wood Dick, Nick Carter, Buffalo Bill, and nu- 
merous others were half the time being hidden, 
and the other half read. 

Strange as it may seem these stories were 
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never immoral; in fact, they were literally sat- 
urated in morality. About the only really honest 
thing that can be said about them is that they 
were clean, melodramatic, and exciting. To the 
then younger generation, these magazines were 
the Buck Rogers, Superman, Dick Tracy, Man- 
drake the Magician, and Li’] Abner of today, but 
in a mite less sensational way, believable and ac- 
ceptable. 

World famous Huntington Library in San 
Marino, California which specializes in buying 
the greatest books of mankind, once spent 
$15,000 in obtaining more than two thousand 
items of this once called “trash.” 

3efore, during, and after the Civil War thou- 
sands of story papers were much in vogue. Such 
gripping tales as ‘“‘The White Squaw,” ‘Mexican 
Joe,” “The Scalp Hunters,” “Kit Carson,” and 
an endless list of others burst into print, and 
were gobbled up like grasshoppers at a turkey 
picnic. These “yellowbacks” kept the printing 
presses doing a landslide business. 

For a great many decades it was difficult to 
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convince the public that the dime novel writer authors. It is estimated that 45,000,000 of the 





was a different person from the one in their Stratemeyer books sold in the syndicate’s first 
imagination. In the early days they looked upon twenty-five years, would make a monument 700 
him as an off-beat, wild-looking individual who miles high. Tom Swift was its best seller of all 
plied his nefarious calling in a dingy attic, armed time. 

to the teeth with bowie knife and revolver. The characters of these books were American, 

Yet the creators of those exciting stories were and to them the books owe much of their popu- 
learned gentlemen well paid for their efforts. In larity. So strict were Beadle’s that they told 
fact they received much better payment than the their authors—“Those who write for our con- 
general run of authors of their day. Soldiers, sideration will bear in mind that we prohibit 
statesmen, judges, legislators, and ministers what cannot be read with satisfaction by the 
were among the top flight dime novel authors of young and old alike; we require pronounced 
the later 1800’s, and often spent months in re- strength of plot, and high dramatic interest of 
search for these tales. At times when it was nec- story; we require unquestioned originality; we 
essary to turn out quick copy, some of them were require your best work; we require grace and 
amazingly fast. Ned Buntline reputedly produced precision of narrative, of style and correctness 
a 610 page novel in 62 hours, while Colonel Pren- of composition. Authors must be familiar with 
tis Ingraham once finished 33,000 words in 24 characters and places they introduce, and not at- 
hours. Those were the days when America had tempt to write in fields of which they have no 
a good 5¢ nickel! intimate knowledge.” 

Edward L. Stratemeyer, who lived from 1862 Frank and Dick Merriwell who became fam- 
to 1930, wrote more than 150 books, of which ous by appearing in the Tip Top Weekly, the 
10,000,000 were sold. When the Spanish Ameri- nickel periodical having the largest circulation 
can war started, Captain Stratemeyer authored in America, had a much easier time than prac- 


the Old Glory series, and in 1899 as Arthur M. tically all the others in getting the “Open Ses- 
Winfield he gave birth to the Rover Boys. In ame” through the prevailing intellectual snob- 


1906 he formed the Literary Syndicate, a pro- bery ...as they became the shining examples of 
duction line that turned out hundreds of tailor- good, clean living at home, at school, and on the 
made plots into about eight hundred novels with athletic field. 

the help of twenty high grade production Gilbert Patten, literary genius in writings for 


“Dime Novel” tales of 
adventure kept the Nation’ a 
youth in suspense a 
for more than a quarter 


of a century... 
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American youth under the guide of Burt L. 
Standish, was quite amused at the first Frank 
Merriwells he authored, but the demand for the 
same so increased that he became serious, and in 
due time he was the most prolific and widely 
read author in American letters. 

With the birth of Frank Merriwell, he took on 
a writing job that started in 1896, and lasted 
until 19138. During this period he produced al- 
most one thousand novels, turning them out at 
the rate of one a week. They sold an almost un- 
believable total of 123,500,000 copies. 


UP THE LADDER 


Preceding Patten were the mass of 19th cen- 
tury dime novels, and such renowned writers as 
William Taylor Adams “The Boat Club” proved 
so popular that the 1855 first volume of the ser- 
ies ran through 60 editions. He wrote 126 books, 
selling beyond 1,000,000 copies, and about 1,000 
short stories for magazines. 

Today the word “Alger” is imbedded in the 
American language. The Alger formula was 
simple: Honesty, hard work, ambition, and per- 
haps a little luck will lead to inevitable success. 
Oddly enough, Alger himself was never a boot- 
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black, a train butcher, or street urchin. He went 
to a private school and studied the classics at 
Harvard. He steered away from parental groom- 
ing for the cloth, but ultimately became a clergy- 
man. In two years he resigned to write. Alger 
produced 119 books totalling 6,000,000 words. 
They sold 15,000,000 copies. Sometimes Alger 
completed an entire volume in two weeks. 

The very first yarn published by Beadle in its 
entirety was “Malaska, or The Child of the 
White Hunter,” written by Mrs. Anne Winter- 
bottom Stephens. It has been listed as high as 
$175.00 a copy. Some Rare Book stores carry 
the hard to get Dime and half Dime novels. 
The best source for obtaining them is through 
genuine collectors whose prices are reasonable 
and the factual information is free. 

Since 1860, when the dime novels first ap- 
peared, four different types of cheap publica- 
tions were printed, each lasting but a short pe- 
riod of time. The dime novel era was probably 
the most long-lived. These, the original “yellow- 
backs,” lasted until 1890. The black and white 
era then followed and held up for a decade. Next 
came the colored covers which caught the public 
fancy around 1896, and ran through 1915. Last 
to appear were the cheap book series, 1915 to 
1930. 


HEARTS OF FOND COLLECTORS 


For a good part of the last forty years these 
outcasts from the past and respectable world of 
acclaimed literature have found welcome homes 
in the hearts of fond collectors. For a great space 
of time Dime Novel dealer H. Bragin of 1525 W. 
12 Street, Brooklyn, New York, has constantly 
kept pleasant memories flowing at a fast pace 
for a great many old-timers, men and women, 
by supplying them with their original “heart 
warmers.” 

Those seeking to turn back the clock to yester- 
years need only to send a letter to Bragin for a 
fascinating, illustrated catalogue of boyhood 
thrillers. Teenagers of both sexes today have 
amazed veteran Dime Novel collectors by adopt- 
ing the unsatisfied curiosity of amateur biblio- 
philes, and are buying rare first editions of the 
western feats of Deadwood Dick. 

These Senior Collectors, happy as kids them- 
selves at this turn of events, hope that many 
more youngsters will continue to dip their rest- 
less fingers into their fountain of happiness. Too 
long have the modern kids of recent years 
turned up their noses at Dime Novels. 
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READING FOR 
YOUR, ENJOYMENT 
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HOW AMERICA EATS by Clementine Paddleford 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1961. $10). This 
is a beautiful cookbook! In fact it is more than 
that. One of our country’s top writers on food 
presents a fascinating guide to the regional 
foods of our country. You name it, and it’s here— 
be it shoofly pie, creole gumbo, Maine lobster or 
a Texas barbecue sauce! The book not only is a 
key to delightful eating, but is a pleasure to look 
at and a joy to read! 


CAREFREE GARDENING by Jean Hersey (Van Nost- 
rand, Princeton, N. J., 1961. $4.95). Do you en- 
joy gardening but find its endless routine a bit 
wearing? Then this book is for you. It offers a 
guide to beautiful gardening with the expendi- 
ture of a minimum of physical effort. Certainly, 
it provides the key to different gardening by 
harnessing natural growing and cultivating 
methods. There are some new concepts in this 
book that even the most enthusiastic, hardest 
working gardener will find interesting and help- 
ful. 


MOSAICS: HOBBY AND ART by Edwin Hendrickson 
(Hill & Wang, New York. $3.50). Making mo- 
saics is truly an ancient art which is now experi- 
encing a re-birth. It can be a source of great 
satisfaction in creative efforts. This book pre- 
sents its subject in a rather unusual, but inter- 
esting manner. It begins first with a series of 
projects, graduated in skills needed from the 
very simple to the more complex. Only then does 
it turn to an explanation—a good one—of the 
techniques, tools, and materials to be used. It is 
a well written and well illustrated guide to the 
art. It will lead you to many hours of fun and 
satisfaction. 


HELP FOR YOUR HEADACHES by Percy Brazil, 
M.D., and William H. Green (Arco Publishing 
Co., N. Y, 1960. $2.98). This is not a do-it-your- 
self book on curing headaches. Rather it is a 
discussion of the headache, which appears to be 
a growing problem, geared to the notion that if 
one can recognize symptoms, as well as the aches, 
he can more readily and perhaps more effectively 
seek medical help. The book in simple language 
discusses the different types of headaches. An 
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important chapter is the one that discusses 
“what your doctor will want to know” when you 
go to him about headaches. Worthwhile reading 
and reference material. 


YOU AND YOURS: HOW TO HELP OLDER PEOPLE 
by Julietta K. Arthur (Keystone Books, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1960. $1.95). Based 
upon an earlier book by the author, this is one 
of the best books available on the various prob- 
lems confronting older people. While the author 
does an excellent job in presenting the various 
problems faced by the aging, she does an out- 
standing job in providing the material upon 
which can be based a proper understanding of 
the aging process and the relationships between 
generations. The book is practical and down to 
earth, and should be read by every adult regard- 
less of age. Of special value is the extensive sec- 
tion “Useful Information for Special Problems.” 
It not merely offers such information but also 
lists many sources where more of it can be 
obtained. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF FURNITURE REPAIR AND 
REFINISHING by Ralph P. Kinney (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $3.95). Whether you are 
concerned with reconditioning family heirlooms 
or repairing your own everyday furniture, this 
book offers you a wealth of guidance. It is truly 
a step-by-step handbook which tells you in 
straightforward language what to do and when 
to do it. If by any chance you are thinking of 
doing furniture repair as an income producing 
activity after retirement this book should be a 
must in your workshop. 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN INDIANS by Ralph B. 
Raphael (Arco Publishing Company, New York, 
1960. $2.50). This is a well illustrated and simply 
written introduction to the Indians of our own 
country. It takes them on a regional basis and 
tells you something about their customs, arts, 
legends, wars and their tragic decline under the 
hands of the white man. It is quite effective in 
bridging “the gap between scholarly ethnologi- 
cal treatises and the brand of myths propagated 
by the -westerns of the movies and television.” 
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Harvest Years 
Reader’s Page 


Dear Sir: 

I received the first issue of your grand maga- 
zine...and I think it’s a wonderful idea to keep 
us “Old Folks” informed, entertained and pepped 
up, too. 

Thank you so much. We are already looking 
forward to the next issue. We especially liked 
the article on pp. 24-25 (March) ‘‘What Fond 
Memories Do These Songs Bring?”. 

Mrs. Julius Nashelsky 

Denver, Colo. 
Editor's note: We have scores of letters telling us 
fond memories of songs, as mentioned in the 
above letter. ‘‘There’s A Girl in the Heart of 
Maryland" and ‘‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” 
are top favorites. What about ‘‘When Aeroplanes 
Get Common As Flies?’’ Haven't heard much on 
this one. In any case, we'll announce winners 
soon. 
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Dear Sir: 

I enjoyed the April issue of “Harvest Years.” 
The variety of subject, art and layout are all 
attractive. 

Your farm story flows nicely and yet carries 
the note of caution that seems to me to be espe- 
cially important. The “orange” tree (page 5) 
may have come in by the side door. I would call 
it a peach. 

D. M. Rutherford 
Extension Information Specialist 
University of California 

Any comments ? 


Dear Sir: 
One thing I like about your magazine, there 
are no advertisements in it. 
Max B. Goodwin 
Lisbon, New Hampshire 


Dear Sir: 

May I tell you how delighted I am with your 
new publication. Publications in the field of the 
aging have tended either to be trite, prosy, slip- 
pily sentimental, or they talk down pontifically 
to the retiree. Your copy sparkles and carries 
“keen-agers” along with the fast changing times. 
Accept my best wishes for your sucess. 

R. O. Beckman 
Senior Service Foundation 
Hialeah, Florida 


Editor’s note: These letters are representative of 
the many hundreds we have received. Besides let- 
ters on the above subjects, we have received 
many seeking information on Public Housing. The 
Public Housing Administration has regional offices 
located in Atlanta, Chicago, Fort Worth, New 
York, Puerto Rico, San Francisco and Washington, 
D.C. In total they cover all parts of the United 
States. A letter addressed to these offices will 
answer most of your questions. If not, then we'll 
be glad to help. And let us know what other 
comments or suggestions you might have, so we 
can be of better service. 





TICKLE OUR FUNNY BONE 


O YOU KNOW any humorous anec- 

dotes? Do you have any personal ex- 
periences you would like to share with 
other readers? Perhaps you have some 
thoughts you’d like to express in the form 
of a poem? If so, send them to us. For those 
published, we’ll pay at least $5. Address: 
Editor, Harvest Years, 681 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif. 
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The 


National Council 
on the Aging 


OFFICERS 


is G. Warfield Hobbs. The Council has three 
vice-presidents: Ollie A. Randall, Michael M. Dacso, 
M.D., Charles E. Odell. Mrs. Geneva Mathiasen is 
executive secretary, and a full-time member of the 


Pre w OF The National Council on the Aging 


staff. Mrs. Mathiasen joined the organization in 
1950 as its first executive, when it was The National 
Committee on Aging. Since then she has conducted 
many conferences on aging and retirement, on a 
national and local basis. A fellow of the American 
Gerontological Society, Mrs. Mathiasen has written 
extensively on all aspects of aging. Her most recent 
publication is “Planned Homes for the Aged” (F. W. 
Dodge Corp., New York, 1959). She has also pre- 
pared papers for the Second and Third Gerontologi- 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL on the Aging 
provides a clearinghouse for information 
in the field of aging. In its extensive library, 
writers, educators and researchers have access 
to reports, books, periodicals and unpublished 
materials not generally available. Also, the 
Council conducts research projects, studies and 
conferences on all aspects of aging. 

And the Council is focusing emphasis on spe- 
cial areas of concern to HARVEST YEARS 
readers: Employment (studying and promoting 
job opportunities)... Retirement (retirement 
preparation and successful living in retirement) 
... Health (needs and provisions for care)... 
Housing (better housing, wider choice of living 
arrangements, services in the homes)... Recrea- 
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Mrs. Geneva Mathiasen 


Who's Working for You 
in the Field of Aging 


cal Congresses held in St. Louis and London and for 
the First Pan American Congress on Gerontology in 
Mexico City. She is listed in “Who’s Who of American 
Women.” 


tion (clubs and centers for leisure time activi- 
ties)... Education (adult education and retrain- 
ing)...Counseling and Casework Services 
(problems of adjustment)...Community Or- 
ganization (organizing central planning bodies). 

The National Council on the Aging officially 
came into being on January 1, 1961. It evolved 
from The National Committee on the Aging 
which, for ten years, has been a standing com- 
mittee of The National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Now, although no longer under the aegis of the 
Assembly, The Council remains as one of the 
Assembly’s affiliate organizations. 

For further information you can write to: The 
National Council of the Aging, 345 East Forty- 
Sixth St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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